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free country. Why cannot Catholics take to heart the 
lesson of American freedom? When the pope declares 
that America furnishes the brightest spot in the Cath- 
olic Church, why can he not see that separating the 
Church from the State is a wholesome process, good even 
for the Church? ‘The recent outbreak in Rome is omi- 
nous and is a shadow of coming events, not to be dis- 
regarded by those who have at heart the true interests 


of the Roman Church. 
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THE proverb, ‘‘The mills of the gods grind slow, but 
they grind small,’ has been repeated in various forms 
by poets and moralists for twenty-five centuries. Eu- 
ripides made it familiar, and Longfellow cast it in its 
modern form. The essay was a protest against a com- 
mon complaint in the ancient days that, if there was a 
God of justice, he had forgotten the world. The prophets 
of Israel were continually declaring the certainty of 
divine retribution for the comfort of the righteous who 
were in despair and for the confusion of sinners. Evils 
of the same kind and quality as those that afflict us had 
their day and flourished and faded away, to be renewed 
with each passing generation. But things done twenty- 
five hundred years ago were denounced by no prophet, 
which now becloud the Christmas time for all thought- 
ful and tender-hearted people, whether Jew or Gentile. 
Isaiah and Ezekiel with all their ethical fervor would 
have seen no iniquity in the sins now committed by 
white men and Christians in heatnen lands among colored 
races. ‘he mills grind slowly with new things brought 
to the testing. 
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BETWEEN a series of revival services conducted by 
Gypsy Smith in one Baptist church and the singing of 
the Stabat Mater on Sunday evening in another church 
of the same denomination in place of the old-fashioned 
prayer-meeting, marks a difference of great significance. 
Whether it be progress or not, many of the most influ- 
ential evangelical churches have passed out of the at- 
mosphere of the revival and demand something which 
appeals to the cultivated mind and to sentiment refined 
by art and music. The work of the revivalist could be 
carried on in no church continuously. The steady, 
wise, and sympathetic administration of a church which 
never slips into the tide of popular emotion will in the 
end, we believe, have to its credit more souls strengthened, 
comforted, and saved from their sins than will remain 
from the long lists of converts after they have been sifted 
out and tested by experience. And yet Gypsy Smith 
has his place, and carries with him an atmosphere of 
good will and influences which make for moral healing 
and good health. 

ed 


THERE are many who claim the leadership in affairs 
of the higher life of the community, which they say has 
been lost by the ministry of religion. College presidents 
affirm that the university has now taken the post of in- 
fluence vacated by the Church. Editors say that the 
press is now the preacher, and that henceforth the people 
must be reached through the eye, and not by the ear. 
The poet, the novelist, the dramatist, and the musician 
put forth their claims to the disputed succession. But, 
if we admit everything adverse to the Church that can 
justly be urged, and confess that there are false prophets 
among us with ministers that are faint-hearted and 
preachers with feeble knees, that the Church is less 
efficient than it ought to be, still the fact will remain 
that nothing has taken the place of the Church, because 
its mission is unique, and that, if its work is not done 
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as it ought to be, the opportunity remains, unequalled 
in dignity and importance since time began. To awaken 
and cherish the spiritual life in mankind is a charge that 
can never be taken from those who are willing and 
worthy to enter the service. 


Peace on Earth. 


There have been various versions and translations of 
the angels’ song. We have, ‘‘Peace on earth, good will 
to men,” also ‘‘Peace on earth to men of good will.” 
When Louis Kossuth spoke in Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
his rendering was, ‘‘Peace on earth to all good willing 
men, but death to tyrants.” There are more than deli- 
cate shades of difference in these interpretations of words 
which have been repeated innumerable times. But the 
natrowest meaning that we can put into them is a true 
one and conveys a lesson for all times. Only the men of 
good will can be at peace, and peace throughout the world 
can only be attained by the consent and co-operation of 
all good willing men. Even the curse upon tyrants pro- 
nounced by the Hungarian patriot in the middle of the 
last century, with the applause of all Americans, abides 
and executes itself. The tyrants who oppose the men of 
good will and seek to hold them in subjection must 
give way before the growing army of peacemakers, 
and, if they insist upon joining issue in battle, even 
the peacemakers will take arms for their extermina- 
tion. 

The signs are auspicious, although the war clouds linger 
along the horizons of all the great nations. By internal 
convulsion imminent now in Russia and in France, or 
by external conflict which is not yet impossible even for 
our own nation, the reign of settled and universal peace 
may be for a time postponed. And yet even the war 
lords are learning that the pursuits of peace are more 
profitable for any nation than the spoils of war, however 
great. It is worth remembering that the Emperor of 
Germany, in spite of his admiration for the mailed fist, 
which he exhorted his brother to shake in the face of the 
world, has, during all the years of his reign, kept the peace 
with other civilized nations. 

One of the most evident proofs of the tendency toward 
peacemaking which is felt in all the capitals of the world 
is the change in our own President from the bellicose days 
of his youth, through his strenuous career, up to the point 
where before all the world he receives the Nobel prize, 
the token that among all the humanitarians and philan- 
thropists of the world he has been selected to be honored 
as the chief peacemaker. ‘That he should devote this 
prize to the furthering of measures of conciliation be- 
tween contending parties in the industrial world is a sign 
of the times not to be overlooked. When all the laboring 
men, all the merchants and manufacturers, the bankers 
and the middlemen of all classes unite in the demand that 
they shall have not only peace among themselves, but 
peace among the nations, then armies will dwindle and 
ships of war cease to patrol the seas. 


As Christmas comes on, we may regard with satisfac- 


tion the prospect that our government through Congress 
and the State department may make such protests and 
representations concerning the iniquities revealed in the 
Congo Free State as will make it impossible that Belgium 
shall long consent to be misrepresented and dishonored 
by its profligate king. While there are crimes equally 
atrocious, we believe, committed up and down the west 
coast of Africa by so-called civilized men, there is no one 
other instance of a place in which crime has been made so 
profitable. Christianity can never be that ‘“‘glorious 
church not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing” 
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so long as the Christmas season brings only pain and woe 
to savage tribes under the rule of Christians. 

In our Congress a resolution has been offered looking 
toward the enactment of just and equal laws in every 
Commonwealth of the Union, so framed that childhood 
everywhere shall be protected from the greed of cruel 
parents and merciless taskmasters. In the name of the 
Christ-child and in the spirit of the Christmas festival, let 
there be an uprising of every sentiment of fatherhood and 
motherhood to press upon those who have the power, the 
duty of protecting the little ones who suffer wrong. There 
cannot be and ought not to be perfect peace in any pro- 
tected home so long as in outer darkness little children 
toil and suffer for the profit of thoughtless and cruel 
men who have power. 


The Manger. 


At the threshold of Christian history we meet a babe, 
and that babe in a manger. At first glance this may 
seem but an incident; but, viewed in the light of what has 
followed from it, it is a significant event. Man is a 
rational being, but not through reasoning alone are en- 
during impressions made upon him, they are quite as 
likely to come through some winning association. A 
good syllogism is useful and desirable, but a good symbol 
will often surpass it in practical effectiveness. Take the 
case of a young man who meets temptations as all must 
meet them, yet is unmoved by their seductions. Others 
drink, but he drinks not; lies have an advantageous look, 
yet his lips speak truth. The explanation of his better 
part may seem obvious: he has been shown the standards 
of obligation, and has accepted them. The real explana- 
tion, however, of which he may be only dimly conscious, 
is the pleading face of his mother. For some years a 
mound has been raised over her; but, photographed 
upon his memory, her face goes with him a constant ad- 
monition to whatever things are noble, just, and pure. 
Not from the precepts of morals, but out of that yearning 
countenance comes the grace that directs. him. And 
analogous to the significance of the mother’s face to this 
young man is that of the babe and the manger in our 
religion. 

A Christianity without the child is easily conceivable: 
constructed on the Fourth Gospel alone our religion 
might have been that. Thus it would have yielded a 
sublime divinity, but to its humanity something would 
have been wanting. As it was, built not upon John alone, 
but upon the Synoptics also, it yielded, together with a 
new divinity, a new humanity; and of this new humanity 
no feature is more important than that which has respect 
to childhood and the manger which as its temporary 
home became glorious as the throne of aking. In Chris- 
tianity there was remedy for this, not merely in its great 
lesson, but also in the initial incident of its story. All 
childhood was consecrated through the grace of the Christ- 
child, and all homes were glorified by association with the 
manger. And to-day, after all these centuries, the per- 
suasiveness of this symbol is hardly lessened. The annual 
gathering round the Babe of Bethlehem is not idle. We 
should miss it, were we to lose it, as a source of happy 
impulse. It is the inspiration of untold benevolences. 
Because of it our worship is tenderer, our homes are 
holier. f 

Imagine the difference if in gathering around the Christ- 
child at Christmas we thought of him as in a palace 
rather than ina manger. Suppose a prince and the royal 
greetings that welcomed him, and the royal watch that 
was exercised over him. Suppose that birth ushered 
in another Marcus Aurelius, though of larger vision and 
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more majestic mien. This is easily conceivable, and 
would have accorded exactly with the Messiah of Israel’s 
hope; but that the influence flowing from Christianity 
would have been the same it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive. Its appeal, then, would have been to the mighty 
of this world: in that retinue of pomp and circumstance 
the poor and bruised would have found no place. We 
draw nigh a consideration of great moment. Nothing 
is truer than natural inequalities; some are stronger than 
others, a circumstance that devolves upon the larger 
service. But along with this truth we meet a willing- 
ness to which unregenerate human nature is ever liable 
to claim for superior circumstance superior recognition. 
In effect it says, I am of better blood than you. I am 
Caucasian, you are only Mongolian or African, give place 
to me. My circle is the four hundred: you unfashion- 
able folk, don’t come too near. We say this is human. 
Yes, indeed; and it is infra-human. If you look into a 
nest of pismires with the eye of an entomologist, you will 
see it there, in the airy importance of superior pismires. 
But, while we may thus see it in a ludicrous aspect, in 
this practical life of ours it is serious. What cruelties, 
what tyrannies, are of it! But in the manger and its 
symbolism is their antidote. It is hardly possible to 
come in here and not gain a glimpse of the fact that Chris- 
tianity isa democratic religion. The wise men of the East 
and of the West may come here, and with them may 
come the lowly and untutored; and, gathered around the 
object of their common reverence, it is difficult not to 
discern that they are one in him. All that is adventitious 
drops away, and only adoring souls are there. 

A backward glance shows how much has been done, 
but a glance around discerns how much there is yet 
to do. Our Christmas smiles upon discontent and strife, 
as it so many times has done. However, we look for- 
ward to the future of our children, nothing doubting; 
for in their toil and endeavor the manger, like the ark of 
the covenant, shall go with them, and a little child shall 
lead them. 


A Little Child shall lead Them. 


Into a household comes a little, soft-eyed child. Such 
a gift touches the sacred Christmas season with a new and 
precious light. The first and greatest miracle performed 
in this world has been repeated. What matter that it 
has been performed uncounted millions of times on this 
planet? The wonder does not decrease, but rather grows 
to those to whom it is sent. The tender little body 
seems of unwonted perfection. How delicately the little 
hands are fashioned and the rosy feet drawn up bird- 
wise! The eyes are yet scarce opened to take a first 
glance at the world. They turn to seek a spot of light, 
a ray of the sun, a dancing reflection on the wall. The 
soft dormouse nature that would fain sleep and sleep in 
drowsy unconsciousness asserts itself. Thus the first 
foothold is gained on the lowest step of the ladder of 
life. That soft bundle wrapping the human bud, gently 
drawing breath, has changed the whole outlook of life 
for the two that own it. Before they were only a pair, 
now they are a trinity. The new element has strength- 
ened the old bond by weaving into it a divine strand. 
To possess this new-born wonder is like coming themselves 
to a new birth. The commonplace has vanished from 
their lives: no more monotonous days for them. They 
are crowned, as it were, the happy king and queen of a 
little domain all their own, with one subject to rule and 
fashion. 

Love takes on anewaspect. Itisno longer a frivolous 
or selfish emotion, feeding vanity and conceit. Its roots 
have struck into the basic facts of human nature, holding 
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to unsuspected depths of being. The appealing helpless- 
ness of the little,one opens, undreamed-of fountains of 
tenderness, has,touched chords unknown to have existed 
in the soul that was only single, that had not yet been 
incarnated and multiplied in a new being.,.It was for 
~ this the woman was made, for this the man waited through 
years of discipline of diverse fortunes, of futilities and 
seeming successes. This was nature’s success preparing 
to crown the individual life, to re-enforce the being with 
a mysteriously beautiful blossom. Shall not the child 
complete and perfect the parents? What dreams arise 
of this mysterious being, a new soul coming from we know 
not where, out of the unknown of space, and bearing in it 
a whole-orbed life of possibilities, capacities, aptitudes, 
all now closely folded in the bud. 

Father, mother, child, three in one, and the one is 
vitally the new being, the gift of God. Coming at this 
season, it seems as if the little Christ had been put into 
their arms. The child festival of the Christian «world 
brings with it a special message to their happy hearts. 
They perceive the meaning of the time as never before. 
It was born out of the heart of humanity. Its significance 
is not to one child only, but to all the new-born of all 
time,—the incarnation of the divine in man, the soul 
made flesh or encased in flesh, informing flesh, the breath 
of God in its nostrils, the spirit of God inhering in a new 
creation. What thoughts come about the child that can 
find no expression, what dreams that would trace its 
antenatal life, and grasp the whole mystery of being! 
Could we read the secrets. of the cradle where the little 
one lies breathing so sweetly, might we not learn what 
God and man are? The child has already become a 
teacher, a prophet, a poet. Its lips that cannot yet 
syllable the paternal name speak oracles. What uttered 
wisdom can equal this new religion of love! In its tiny 
hand it has brought the most sacred bond of family life, 
the closer union of the two in the third. What new 
light is cast on all human relations! The child shall 
lead into a larger patience, a sweeter tolerance, a sacrifice 
of selfish ease and pleasure that yet is no hardship, be- 
cause it is endured for this wonderful being that commands 
all things in its weakness. 

The parents are at school again, they are sitting on the 
lowest bench to learn the most elementary lesson. If they 
feel their responsibility, they have reason to be humble. 
Here is a task that outweighs all others in importance, 
and the teachers seem perfunctory and unreal, only ex- 
perience, only faith, hope, and love, can guide in the great 
task of helping to unfold a human soul. The child has 
not been given out and out, It has been lent. Receipt 
and acknowledgment are demanded. The trust can- 
not be lightly held. God’s judgment day is sure to come, 
if still far off. And the parents, too, are on trial to the 
child. Those young eyes have an awful clairvoyance, a 
clearness that fathoms depths with their divine innocence. 
Nothing that lies concealed in the parental nature can 
be hidden from those eyes. They seem to have learned 
before they were born a multitude of things. Has it the 
fingers of a painter or a sculptor, has it the ear of a great 
musician or the tongue of an orator? To the mother who 
bends over it in its slumber it cannot be ordinary; for do 
not the great powers of life stand invisibly about its 
cradle, and the shadow of the grim fates may fall beyond 
the bright wings of the angel of love? 

If the child is not a purifier, a cleanser, an ennobler, of 
heart and life to those to whom it is confided, then does 
the gift of God seem to have gone astray. If the child 
is a mere plaything, a pastime, a toy, an indulged idol 
of thoughtless, foolish parents, and not a living pledge 
of good inheritance, transmitted purity and uprightness, 
then may it be a prophecy of evil, a something incal- 
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culable coming to sight with the lapse of time, a lurid 
horror that wrings the hearts of women and blanches the 
hair of men. But the parentsof this child are teachable. 
No sooner was it born than it set up a disciplinary and 
heart-searching investigation within them, humbling 
them beyond anything that before had come into their 
lives. They have prayed to God to guide them on the 
road they should travel, like Mary and Joseph, with the 
infant Jesus leading them. In that home the almond rod 
has blossomed, the snow is a breath of roses, the crown 
of life rests on a baby’s pillow; and,’seeing their devout joy, 
we turn with sadness toward the babies born in sin and 
shame, in neglect and misery. In the name of God have 
mercy on the helpless little ones! 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Light that lighteth Every Man. 


My memory runs back to an early morning walk among 
the high Alps. Bound with four classmates for the-as- 
cent of a distant peak, we had left the inn not long after 
midnight, in order that the lower glaciers might be passed 
before the sun had softened the surface of the ice. We 
were toiling and stumbling in the darkness up the great 
glacier which lies deep beneath the circle of the moun- 
tains, when, right ahead of us, the first beam of the sun- 
rise smote the summit of Monte Rosa. As we looked 
from the unbroken shadow of the valley, so vivid was 
the ray of light upon the snow that the peak seemed 
to flame. Gradually the lesser summits caught the 
splendor: it flowed down the crags in rivers of gold, till 
finally the peaks that had caught the earliest glory 
were lost in blue sky and boundless light, and every- 
where it wasday. ‘The word of Scripture was fulfilled,— 
“The people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light, and upon them that dwell in the shadow, upon 
them hath the light shined.” 

When I ponder on the way in which truth and good- 
ness spread in the world, I think of those sunlit hills. 
The light which is at first manifest only in the highest 
of our race gradually descends until it lightens all. Even 
though we may still wander in dangerous darkness, 
yet the brilliant peaks are proof that the sun has risen, 
and they prophecy the certain day. It is good for us, 
living, as we do so often, lives inconsistent, dwarfed, 
conventional, to lift up our eyes to the hills and realize 
how little we are when we live the provincial and self- 
ish life of the valley, and how great’we might be if we 
could live in the light of the sons of God. 

The word of the Old Testament prophet finds its com- 
pletion in the assurance of the New Testament evan- 
gelist when we read in the gospel of one in whom ‘“‘was 
life, and the life was the light of men, a light that light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world.” Do not 
these words contain the great charter of Christian faith? 
They embody the majestic truth of the universal in- 
carnation. They assure us that the light that shone 
in Jesus Christ is the possible possession of every one. 
No human soul is born into utter and perpetual darkness 
or into a waste of blank obscurity. The soul may in- 
deed turn its back to the sunshine and choose the 
path that leads to darkness, but those who follow 
the light and seek the heights walk with joyful hearts 
and know the delight of watching the coming of the 
day. 

The proof of the universal incarnation is in our own 
natures, just as the power to see the sunlit hills is in the 
light that finds reflection in our own eyes. We have 
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some ideas of divine realities and attributes; but where 
did they come from? We think of God, perhaps, as 
perfect wisdom; but what do we know of wisdom except 
as we have some idea of wisdom in our own intelligence? 
Through our limited intelligence we can imagine illimi- 
table, supreme intelligence. What do we know about 
the goodness of God? Not much if we look only at 
outward things. We simply magnify the possible good- 
ness of humanity. We multiply our experience of good- 
ness infinitely and so behold God. ‘‘We conceive God’s 
attributes because we share them.’”’ That is the point. 
The light lighteth every man, and in that light we see 
light. ‘‘He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and 
God in him.” 

Such a conviction ennobles all life. It wupbuilds 
courage, for in fellowship with God we can fear nothing 
but wrong-doing. It destroys superstition, which is the 
product of darkness, ignorance, and fear. It sets the 
reason free, for to use it is to use God’s gift. It mag- 
nifies all the possible powers of man, for we can use them 
as the powers of God. ‘The truth of the universal incar- 
nation redeems us from dulness and littleness, illu- 
mines our thoughts, and lifts our spirits into that higher 
atmosphere in which humanity breathes as trium- 
phantly and where vision is as broad as his, who, after 
stumbling up through the darkness of the valley, stands 
at last on the mountain-top. 

If we can enter into this joyful confidence, then our 
celebration of the birthday of the head of the Christian 
household will be more to us than a conventional holi- 
day, more than a hollow truce with evil and disappoint- 
ment. Then our gladness will be no sham, and no false 
notes will disturb our carols. Ours will be a joy which, 
like the sunshine flowing down the mountain crags, 
will melt the frost-bound prejudices and self-absorption 
of the valleys. Shall we not look thus for the new birth 
of the Christ spirit? It does not come in answer to 
formal prayer or supplication, not through ecclesiasti- 
cal homage or theological speculation. It comes to the 
heart that bravely aspires, to the soul that resolutely 
marches toward the best and highest that it knows. 
It comes to those who, looking up, rejoice in the foot- 
ce on the mountains of him who publisheth peace. 

SAMUEL A. ELtor. 


Current Copics. 


Two national problems—the status of Porto Rico 
and the state of the work on the Isthmian Canal—were 
placed before Congress and the people by the President 
in two messages, delivered respectively on December 11 
and 17. In his special message on Porto Rico the 
President urged without reservation that full American 
citizenship be granted to the people of the island. ‘I 
most earnestly hope that this will be done,” wrote the 
President. ‘‘I cannot see how any harm can possibly 
result from it, and it seems to me a matter of right and 
justice to the people of Porto Rico. They are loyal, they 
are glad to be under our flag, they are making rapid 
progress along the path of orderly liberty.’’ Of the situ- 
ation on the Isthmus of Panama the President presented 
an eminently encouraging view. In replying to adverse 
criticism of the commission, the President wrote: ‘‘It 
would have been impossible to go quicker than the 
commission has gone, for such quickness would have 
meant insufficient preparation. On the other hand, to 
refuse to do anything until every possible future con- 
tingency had been met would have caused wholly un- 
warranted delay. ‘The right course to follow was exactly 
the course which has been followed.” 
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‘THE reorganization of the Cabinet was effected on last 
Monday when William H. Moody was sworn in as As- 
sociate Justice of the United States Supreme Court, and 
his place as Attorney-General was taken by Secretary 
Bonaparte, who in turn was succeeded as Secretary of 
the Navy by Victor M. Metcalf. Mr. Metcalf’s office as 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor was taken by Oscar S. 
Straus of New York. Mr. Straus is the new appointment 
to the President’s official family, which was necessitated 
by Mr. Moody’s withdrawal. Some delay in the con- 
firmation of the appointments was caused by the refusal of 
the Senate to act upon them until the President had 
designated the time when the new Cabinet officers would 
take office. The required information was furnished on 
December 12, and the Senate approved the President’s 
selections without further delay. 


ws 


A FRESH view of the administration’s attitude toward 
State rights and the federal prerogative was furnished 
by Secretary of State Root, who, in an address before 
the Pennsylvania Society of New York on December 
12, pointed out the growing necessity of national legis- 
lation to remedy the failure of State legislatures to 
meet the requirements of the people at large. ‘‘There 
is but one way,” said Mr. Root, ‘‘in which the States of 
the Union can maintain their power and authority under 
the conditions which are now before us, and that way is 
by an awakening on the part of the States to a realization 
of their own duties to the country at large. Under the 
conditions which now exist, no State can live unto itself 
alone and regulate its affairs with sole reference to its 
own treasury, its own convenience, its own special in- 
terests. Every State is bound to frame its legislation 
and its administration with reference, not only to its own 
special affairs, but with reference to all its sister States.’’ 


ad 


In recognition of President Roosevelt’s services in 
the cause of peace, with especial reference to his good 
offices in bringing about a termination of the Russo- 
Japanese War, the Norwegian Storthing on December 
10 conferred upon him the Nobel peace prize, which 
amounts to about $40,000. In accepting the award in 
behalf of Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Peirce, the American Min- 
ister at Christiania, conveyed to. the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment a despatch from the President, in which Mr. Roose- 
velt wrote: ‘‘After much thought I have concluded that 
the best and most fitting way to apply the amount of 
the prize is by using it as a foundation to establish at 
Washington a permanent industrial peace committee. 
The object will be to strive for better and more equitable 
relations among my countrymen who are engaged, whether 
as capitalists or wage workers, in industrial and agri- 
cultural pursuits.” 

we 


A PARLIAMENTARY crisis, involving a fresh struggle 
between the kaiser and the radical elements in the 
German Reichstag, was created on December 13, when 
Chancellor von Biilow, after the refusal of the Reichstag 
to pass the required supplementary appropriation of 
$7,330,000 to meet the expenses of the war in German 
South-west Africa, peremptorily dissolved Parliament 
under the authority of the kaiser. The act of dissolution 
was a direct blow at the clericals, who had the most to 
lose by a new election. It is confidently predicted by 
the socialist leaders that their power in the forthcoming 
Reichstag will be considerably increased, and this pre- 
diction is apparently justified by the record of gains for 
their party in the past twenty years. A dramatic in- 
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cident of the dissolution was Prince von Biilow’s pas- 
sionate declaration: ‘‘People say I only carry out the 
directions of the supreme authority of the empire. 
That is an impudent falsehood. Nobody is urging me, 
and nobody is pushing me on. I need no directions to 
recognize the national necessity which is here involved.” 


& 


Tue history of the war between Church and State in 
France was written rapidly last week. On December 
11 Premier Clemenceau ordered the arrest and the ex- 
pulsion from France of Mgr. Montagnini, secretary of 
the Papal Nunciature at Paris, and the papal represen- 
tative in France since the recall of the Nuncio. Mgr. 
Montagnini was escorted by armed guards across the 
frontier, much to the consternation of the Vatican. 
which evidently did not expect such drastic measures. 
With that act the legal relations between Church and 
State were definitely broken, and public worship in 
France became illegal, in so far as the Roman Church 
was concerned. This condition did not exist long, how- 
ever; for on December 14 Cardinal Richard, Archbishop 
of Paris, issued a communication setting forth that 
declarations made by laymen relative to worship are not 
in disobedience to the instructions of the pope and do 
not infringe upon the hierarchy of the Church, as the 
Vatican’s act of prohibition applied only to clergymen. 
The archbishop’s communication enabled laymen to 
comply with the law, and church services were held 
throughout France on last Sunday under legal authority. 


Brevities. 


Ethical passion is an excellent thing, but ethical ac- 
tion is a better one, and by the latter the former is 
tested. ; 


Just now it is quite easy to jain the chorus of moral 
reform. But it is quite as difficult now as it ever was to 
be honest, truthful, and just. 


If we allow the big trees of Mariposa in California 
to be cut down, our descendants throughout all genera- 
tions will point the finger of scorn at us. fs! 


In the news from Washington we often read not that 
Congress did thus and so, but that Mark Twain listened 
to a talk on Mormonism or some other subject. 


The shrieks and roars emitted by steam engines of 
many kinds may do one per cent. of good, but ninety-nine 
per cent. of them all are evils which ought to be abated. 


It is strange that some of our senators at Washington 
have just discovered that King Leopold supports in this 
country a Congo lobby. Iverybody else knew it long 
ago. 


The Pilot, a Catholic organ in Boston, while claiming 
that the Catholics are now in a vast majority in that 
city, made a vigorous plea for a proportional repre- 
sentation of Jews on the School Board. 


Rich people and strong men need the ministrations 
of the Church not less than the poor and dependent. 
There are those among them who are wise and simple- 
hearted, and there are many who are both helpful and 
receptive. 


The judgment of many intelligent travellers and 
foreigners concerning missionaries and their work was 
quite fairly summed up in the remark of the late Mr. 
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Mozoomdar, who said: ‘‘When we hear the doctrines 
preached by the missionaries, we say, ‘How can we get 
on with them?’ But, when we remember their chari- 
ties and their good works, we say, ‘How can we live 
without them ?’”’ 


Letters to the Editor, 


The Cause of Doom. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

I have an uncle, eighty-nine years old, who is happy 
in the belief that the world is growing better. As evi- 
dence he recently remarked, to a fellow-octogenarian 
who is equally deaf and who concurred, that they no 
longer heard profanity among men at railway stations 
and other public places. In forming their estimates 
they quite overlooked the fact that they have both be- 
come so hard of hearing that one must come close and 
shout into their ears to make them understand anything 
at all, not to speak of the seclusion of their sheltered 
lives. 

I am reminded of this by the Christian Register’s edi- 
torial note, ““We do not know of any Protestant who 
thinks a Catholic or Jew will without doubt perish ever- 
lastingly. simply because he is Catholic or Jew.” 

You are in an environment of broad and liberal Chris- 
tianity. I happen to know many such Protestants, 
and also know that they are doing the very thing you 
say will soon seem absurd, conducting missions for the 
conversion of the Jews, being aided by the machinery 
of the church of which President Roosevelt is member. 
In this church and many another to my personal knowl- 
edge it is still proclaimed from press and pulpit that 
salvation is conditioned on the acceptance of the person 
and blood of Christ, and in no wise on character and con- 
duct, as Jesus so clearly taught in his Sermon on the 
Mount. JOHN VISHER. 


ForESTBURG, S. Dax. 
SS he a ee 


The Venice of To-day. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


I, 


‘Pinnacles, palaces, domes of cloud, 
Floating like foam on the faint, green sea; 
Dream of the Orient; old and proud, 
Mother of Arts and of Liberty.” 

The ineffable charm of Venice never satiates her lovers. 
She has that quality of the Egyptian queen, whose in- 
finite variety age could not wither nor custom stale. 
Her aerial loveliness, the suggestive grandeur of her past, 
haunt the imagination. ‘The impression forever renews 
itself, is deepened and purified, not worn and jaded by 
increased experience. 

But, unless one is a northerner too enamoured of the 
sad gray of his mournful climate to ever appreciate the 
glories of Apollo, Venice should be known and loved in 
midsummer. ‘Then she dons her festal array and re- 
asserts again her Oriental fascination. Then the sun- 
god regilds and reglorifies her fading palaces, whose 
splendid fagades were once bright with the masterpieces 
of Titian, Giorgione, Tintoretto, but are now cold and gray 
in winter, like a famous belle of long-gone seasons, like a 
sad-eyed, mourning queen, despoiled of her regal splen- 
dor and drifting onward in her weeds of woe. 

The change that comes over Venice in winter recalls 
two widely contrasted occasions, in both of which that 
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ardent lover of Venice, the queen mother, Margherita 
of Savoy, has been encountered in these Venetian waters. 

One was a glorious spring afternoon, when ’neath a 
flood of sunshine, amid the roar of cannon, the shouts of 
glad thousands, and the crash of military bands playing 
that German national anthem (which we call ‘‘America”’ 
and our English cousins, ‘‘God save the King’’) the 
great white yacht of the German emperor, escorted by a 
fleet of war vessels, came in from sea and anchored off 
the Ducal Palace. 

Around them were crowding swarms of jet-black 
gondolas, a graceful but sad-colored craft, which some 
imaginative poet has compared to a coffin floating 
‘twixt earth and heaven,—a comparison not inapt to their 
winter aspect, when the mysterious felze, the pall-like 
shelter with its backward-flowing black cloth cover, 
hides the concealed voyager within. Through these 
curious crowds of sight-seers swept a splendid flotilla of 
antique galleons, which 


“Glowed as if the Middle Age 
Were gorgeous upon earth again.” 


The municipal council had come in ancient state to greet 
the imperial guest, their ugly modern pot-hats and 
black reception coats hidden beneath a medieval balda- 
chin of purple and gold or of blue velvet and silver. 
It was as if the ancient doge and the Council of Ten had 
come again to wed the everlasting Sea. One galleon 
was of burnished gold, beneath whose lofty poop silver 
wheels revolved and flashed in the sunlight, as the glorious 
barge flashed brightly through the gleaming waters, 
propelled by half a dozen handsome lads in the crimson 
tunics of the Middle Ages, fringed, like the velvet awning 
over all, with golden fringes: another was all silver 
and blue velvet. Around the beautiful faces of the youths 
clustered the blond love-locks of the period, and on their 
heads were perched those jaunty little caps with the long 
waving plume, which we see in the pictures of the medizval 
gondolier, singing in the moonlight beneath his loved 
one’s baleony. ‘The lithe young forms in the close-fitting 
tunics, swaying, as they stood at the oars, in time to the 
music, made a picture worthy of the greatest of artists. 
So they swept through that modern, commonplace 
multitude around them, crimson and blue and pale 
green hangings trailing, heedless of expense, in the faint 
green waters of the canal. 

The cannon roared again, the crowds cheered and 
cheered, as the royal standard of Italy gleamed in the 
sunshine to greet the allied imperial ensign; and, as the 
music changed from the solemn hymn of the serious 
German national anthem to the gay dance melody of 
the royal Italian march, the radiant Queen Margherita 
floated past in regal purple, lighting the afternoon with 
that gracious, happy smile which is so dear to the sen- 
sitive Italian heart. 

Once again we encountered her on these same lagoons, 
deserted now of brilliance and glory, the paling ame- 
thyst of the lingering sunset fading softly on the sea- 
ward horizon. In the deepening twilight an especially 
graceful gondola, with finely wrought bronze amoretti, 
where the customary prancing brass sea-horses usually 
support the arm-rests, floated slowly by us. Within 
were four persons in deepest mourning. As the gondola 
changed its course; the profile of the stately figure at the 
right was outlined against the fading glory of the sun- 
set. It was the saddened visage of the once radiant 
queen. ‘The cruel blow, which had deprived her of that 
upright military cavalier we had last seen by her side, 
had but lately fallen; and she floated past us, on into the 
deepening glories of the starlit night. 

It was a vision, like the elegiac beauty of a poem of 
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Uhland, such a one as Longfellow has so gracefully 
rendered for us in his admirable version of ‘‘The Castle 
by the Sea,’’—an image as well of that mournful legend of 
past glories, the present Venice of the winter season. 

But Venice in midsummer returns in part to her own 
again. She is like her great nobles, who still appear on 
festal occasions en grande tenue, flying the doge’s flag at 
the prow of their finest gondolas, their gondoliers them- 


_selves in the stately court liveries of the seventeenth and 


eighteenth centuries. These descendants of the ancient 
doges seem to be looking down with mild superiority 
upon the modern pomps of new-made emperors and kings 
of yesterday. Venice, too, in midsummer awakes from 
her dreary winter slumbers and flashes spectacle after 
spectacle upon our unwonted gaze. Only for a little, 
under the influence of Austrian domination in the prosaic 
nineteenth century, did Venice forget her allegiance to 
the Sea Goddess, and build the hideous sehr praktische 
iron bridges and the ugly iron awning to the once pict- 
uresque fish market, which was as gall and wormwood to 
Ruskin’s artistic soul. His bitter diatribes and the 
gracious queen mother’s gentler remonstrances have 
awakened the Venetian to a sense of the incongruous- 
ness of ugliness in the realm of beauty, however practi- 
cal the German mind may have thought it. The hated 
Austrian no longer rules the city of Aphrodite, and the 
iron awning is being replaced by an harmonious new brick 
and stone structure somewhat on the lines of the Ducal 
Palace. ‘The bridges of the new highway from the 
Piazza to the post-office are worthy successors of their 
ancient confréres, and plans are already drawn for the 
reconstruction of that most glorious Doge’s barge, 
the ‘‘Bucentore,’’ destroved in the early nineteenth 
century by the French vandals under Napoleon. Even 
the Germans in Venice are waking up to the practical 
side of beauty as a paying attraction, and the new hotel 
Bauer Griinwald, at the opening of the Grand Canal, 
is ‘an ornament worthy of the best days of Venetian art. 
Indeed, it belongs of right to them, since all its stones 
came from some palace of that period, hidden away in 
one of those mines of loveliness, the little visited side 
canals, where every turn has a new and beautiful surprise 
in the art of architecture. 

In this particular hotel garden, to be sure, the statue, 
at the outward angle, of Germania enlightening this Land 
of Light and Leading, as Disraeli would have called it, 
is to be regretted. It amusingly reminds us of that un- 
consciously delicious observation of the Austrian students 
at Innsbruck, that, ‘‘the /takans are barbarians.” All 
Italy smiled with calm delight over such a Cimmerian 
estimate of that mother of all our cultivation, the child 
of Greco-Roman civilization, to whom we owe all that 
brought us out of northern barbarism into the light of 
day. 

The sense of beauty is innate in the Venetian character 
and cannot be wholly eradicated. It is in the air they 
breathe and communicates itself to-those who live long 
in its atmosphere. Even Mr. Stucky’s English flour 
mills across the Giudecca have adorned themselves with 
towers and minarets and mosaics quite foreign to our 
commonplace business conceptions of factory buildings. 

In the foreigner-haunted portions of the town the sight 
of personal beauty has indeed become rare, partly per- 
haps because it is lost in the hordes of not beautiful jaded 
German, English, and American lightning tourists. 
‘*Not,” as Mr. Punch says, ‘‘not in hotels where jaded 
table d’héters are gorged with dubious and dyspeptic 
fare” will you find the famous Venetian beauties of whom 
the poets sing, but in the rarely visited alleys and water- 
ways the real Venetian life still lingers, undisturbed by 
the foreign invasions. There one may still see perfect 
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Venetian faces smiling down from the delicate tracery of 
some unspoiled ancient window, and graceful forms still 
haunt the narrow by-ways and spring lithely over the 
stairwayed bridges unfrequented by the noisy tourist 
or noisier meretricious serenader,’who makes his music a 
means of livelihood. There the nights are filled with a 
genuine Venetian melodiousness, outwelling from the 
love of the song itself, not to extract solds from unwilling 
foreign pockets. Long after midnight one hears the airs 
he has listened to at the opera’ house earlier in the even- 
ing repeated from bridge and‘ balcony: still the night 
seems filled with music, and the cares that infest the day 
are completely forgotten. 


The Christmas Ghosts. 


BY EDWARD A. CHURCH 


Ghost of the Past, in the near shadow biding 
The heart’s unspoken call, 

With hand unfailing all our treasures hiding 

Deep in thy chambered hall, 

Draw Re day’s curtain back from Memory’s portal 
And to our sight display 

What we called lost, but what thy care immortal 
Has only stored away. 


Ghost of the Present, shape so quickly flying, 
Smile through thy little hour; 

Press on our lips one kiss of love undying, 
Drop at our feet one flower. 


Ghost of the Future, holding in Se pat 
The coronet and cross, 
Our thought of thee be hope, not apprehension ; 
Our proving, gain, not loss. 
Shine through the cloud that veils thee from our faces; 
Some beckoning joy disclose; 
And, like the aurora in far northern places, 
Brighten our Christmas snows. 


Life as Spirit. 


BY REV. A. W. LITTLEFIELD. 


Near the close of the nineteenth century the Unitarian 
body, assembled in National Conference at Saratoga, set 
forth the declaration that ‘ ‘practical religion is summed 
up in love to God and love to man.’ 

At that time it seemed to many of us that, mile this 
new summing up of the religious ideal was far beyond 
anything that had, up to that time, been stated as to the 
universality of religion, it did not altogether express 
the full compass of the universal truth as to the content of 
life, viewed even from the standpoint of religion. Im- 
mediately outsiders asked the very pertinent question,— 
and many within our own body were asking the same 
question,—‘ ‘What is the content of your faith, after all? 
Love to God, love to man; but what is the essence, the 
meaning, of your terms? We are not satisfied; and we 
believe that something still remains unstated that must 
be stated, else the world at large will not be satisfied 
with this new affirmation of religion as a working principle 
in life.” 

After some years’ putting to the test of experience this 
affirmation that ‘‘practical religion is summed up in love 
to God and love to man,” I believe that we are beginning 
to feel, and in some measure to see, the force of the early 
criticism of our then new affirmation. In short, our 
formula is incomplete; it lacks universality; asa principle 
of action, it is not all-inclusive. 

Let us for the moment review some of the attempts 
of organized religion to set forth, as the working basis of 
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life, principles that might claim to be universal, all-in- 
clusive. 

The Catholic Church to this end formed the great creeds 
of the Church. They held, and hold to-day, that these 
are complete and all-sufficient for the spiritual needs of 
humanity. But with the rise of the Reformation new 
confessions were set forth that claimed to be superior 
to the Catholic symbols of faith, and that were com- 
plete and all-sufficient. But once more the rationalism 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries declared both 
the creeds of Catholicism and the confessions of Protes- 
tantism insufficient, that the religious needs of men de- 
manded a new statement of foundations, simpler and 
more easily interpreted. Rationalism insisted that pro- 
foundness and the greatness of simplicity were the essen- 
tial qualities of universality. And so from time to time 
our denomination essayed the task of making a statement 
of faith that should prove to be universal in its scope, 
and, therefore, all-sufficient as the working basis of practi- 
cal life in the every-day world. The culmination of these 
attempts was at Saratoga, and the formula, ‘‘ practical 
religion is summed up in love to God and love to man,” 
has been our working foundation since that time. 

But candid criticism compels us to admit that this 
principle has not proved to be all that it was believed that 
it would prove to be in the practical life of the world. 


‘And the reason would seem to be that, while it takes for 


granted certain assumptions as to the nature of God and 
man and the content of the love that relates them, its 
emphasis is such that these assumptions are obscured, 
almost to the point of obliteration completely. For 
what is life? Its content, derived partly by intuition 
and, in part, by inference, is: God, Man, the Universe,— 
God the Creator, Man the child of God, and the Uni- 
verse as the environment of Man. And these three 
elements are bound together into an organic unity by the 
universal reality, that all are ‘‘of one substance with the 
Father.” And that ‘‘substance’”’ is what? There is 
but one word in the language that, by common consent, 
adequately states the reality; namely, the word ‘‘Spirit.”’ 
God is Spirit, the Creator of all; Manis Spirit, “of one sub- 
stance with the Father’’; the Universe is Spirit, of like 
substance with its Creator. Here we have a synthesis 
that is universal,—a statement that leaves nothing half 
stated or assumed, and, therefore, unemphasized and lost 
sight of because of lack of statement. The average mind 
is inclined to see only that which appears in concrete form. 
Men saw our emphasis upon God and man, but did not 
see our practical assumption of the spiritual nature of 
the universe about us. Neither did they realize, just be- 
cause we omitted to state it, our assumption of the spirit- 
ual nature of God and man. But natural science, occu- 
pied very largely with the universe, concerning which 
our formula said nothing, but as to which it assumed 
very much, has been very active these last ten years 
with its investigations of this same important universe. 
All thinking people realize this Science has abandoned 
its former conception of a universe of dual spirit and 
matter; also, the material monism, held by some scien- 
tists still, that the universe is all matter, subject only to 
the ‘‘iron grind of law.” Science has been compelled 
to use dynamic rather than static terms to set forth the 
real nature of life. And it has declared that ‘‘matter is a 
form of motion,’’—its preliminary statement in the tran- 
sition,—and that ‘‘matter is the manifestation of inde- 
structible energy,”’—its last statement as to the nature 
of matter. In short, natural science has disposed of 
‘‘matter’’ altogether. And, given a religious inter- 
pretation of the facts of natural science, the universe 
has resolved itself into a unity that is spirit, through 
and through. The elemental substance is one substance, 
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so infers the scientist; and that substance is spirit, so de- 
clares the scientific theologian. And both scientist and 
theologian find themselves in accord with the utterance 
of Jesus, which, by the way, is becoming very much the 
common view of mankind,—that ‘‘God is Spirit’”’; and, 
by implication, as he is the Author of both man and the 
world man dwells in, both man and universe are also 
spirit. Ina word, the new thought of humanity is rapidly 
becoming, both in profound and superficial circles, that 
of spiritual monism. Life is a unity, the elements of 
which are God, Man, the Universe; and all is Spirit,— 
that substance which is thought of as self-existent and in- 
destructible. Nothing changes but the ‘‘form”’ in which 
Spirit—self-existent and indestructible substance—mani- 
fests itself. We have only to look about us to realize 
that human interest is becoming more and more concerned 
with life as spirit, and is insisting that the emphasis be so 
placed. We see it to be so in the new and often grotesque 
forms of religion that are springing up. It is so right 
amongst ourselves; and it is the fact, more and more, 
amongst natural scientists and the idealistic philosophy 
of our time. And the emphasis was also thus placed upon 
Spirit in the days of Jesus. It was so placed during the 
influence of mysticism; and one of the chief characteris- 
ties of religious revival, in all ages and in nearly ali his- 
toric manifestations of a new religious Spirit,—Christian 
and extra-Christian,—is precisely this emphasis upon the 
spiritual nature of all reality: God, Man, Universe. And 
is it not significant that the one amongst us who had 
probably much weight of influence in framing the 
Saratoga formula was himself a most ardent and de- 
voted investigator of the phenomena of ‘‘spiritualism,’’ 
evidently thinking deeply concerning the very assump- 
tion which it was the misfortune of our formula to have 
left unstated? As with him, so with many others. If 
ever there was a time when life was specifically thought 
of as spiritual life, that time is our own. 

If these things be so, then are we not compelled to 
restate ourselves, and more completely in accordance with 
our real insight as to the reality and the content of life? 
For one, I believe that we are. I hold that the whole 
force of Jesus’ work,—his healing, his love for God and 
man, his trust in his Father’s eternal law, his submis- 
sion to his will, and his living in such a way that men 
instinctively came to feel the desire for and the reality 
of personal immortality,—that all this was founded in 
his great affirmation of reality by the well at Samaria, 
“‘God is Spirit.”” His conception of the unity of life was 
such that it logically followed that man, the child of 
God, and the world, which was God’s creation, were of like 
nature with God. All was ‘‘of one substance with him.”’ 
All was Spirit,—life of God’s life, being of his being. 
And I hold that this concept is fundamental,—the all 
of life is Spirit. The world at our feet is Spirit; we are 
Spirit; God is Spirit. And this reality, ‘‘God is Spirit,” 
must henceforth, for him who loves God and Man and 
Nature, be the great major premise of life. If so, it 
should come first in all our statements of universal faith,— 
not last, or left to be assumed or hidden in the back- 
ground, where but few will be likely to realize its impor- 
tance. Whatever may be the business of others, it would 
seem that our immediate concern would be to restate 
ourselves, so that any one miay see, in visible appearance, 
the whole content of our faith. ‘‘God is Spirit.” Man 
and Nature are Spirit, ‘‘of one substance with the Father.” 
Is not this the foundation reality of life? Gathered 
around this great major premise of reality, do not all 
the manifestations of life become orderly? Every par- 
ticular element of life and human and natural interest 
thus becomes logically correlated. And the confusions 
and the antagonisms and the pluralisms of the past vanish. 
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The philosopher rejoices in such a monism. So does the 
theologian; so with men in the daily life; so with the 
students of natural science. This major premise becomes 
to us all the ‘‘far-off, divine event’? toward which the 
whole world of thinking beings has been struggling since 
thought began. Distinctions of ‘‘sacred’’ and ‘‘secular,”’ 
“holy”? and ‘‘profane,” ‘‘matter” and ‘‘spirit,” ‘‘nat- 
ural” and ‘ ‘spiritual,’ fade away in the iarger synthesis 
and the truer unity. It is our denominational privi- 
lege, as well as human duty, to become in fact what 
we are in name,—the Church of the Unity. 

In the contemplation of this reasoning, why not, then, 
set forth, as our contribution to the interpretation of the 
‘light of life,” the following affirmation (or something 
like it) as the formula of universal truth upon which we 
base all our activity as a denomination? Gop Is 
SPIRIT. MAN IS SPIRIT, ‘‘OF ONE SUBSTANCE WITH 
THE FATHER’; NATURE IS SPIRIT, OF ONE SUBSTANCE 


WITH Gop. Gop AND MAN AND NATURE ARE ONE 
SELF-EXISTENT AND INDESTRUCTIBLE SUBSTANCE, 
Spirit. ALL LIFE IS SPIRITUAL; AND THE WHOLE 


DUTY OF MAN IS TO LOVE GOD, SERVE MANKIND, USE 
NATURE NOBLY, IN ACCORDANCE WITH GOD’S WILL, 
AS HE SHALI, REVEAL IT TO US, IN THE SOUL WITHIN 
AND IN THE UNIVERSE ABOUT US. 

But the test of all principles is the practice. I,et us 
make some forecast of the probable result of action based 
upon such a formula of faith. 

The first effect of its application is to make all things 
sacred, divine. Man is divine. Mud in the marsh and 
star-dust in the stellar wastes are equally divine. All 
is given of God for mutual service. ‘‘Hail and storm, 
snow and vapor, praise him.’ ‘‘He hides within the 
lily.” Saint Francis chose his congregation of the birds 
and the fishes advisedly. Cowper was right, not to count 
among his friends those who needlessly trod upon a worm. 


‘‘Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine.” 


If a man be disposed to ignore his spiritual rela- 
tion to his brother, such a doctrine of spiritual unity 
as set forth above will recall him to a sense of his 
obligation to treat that brother as a spiritual equal. In 
such a spiritual unity as flows from the great premise, 
‘‘God is Spirit,” every part of God’s creation is re- 
lated to every other part. It may happen, therefore, 
that one has learned from his study of nature that com- 
pensation is the universal law of the natural world, and 
that the latest investigations into the qualities of radio- 
active substances have given a new and most brilliant 
demonstration of the principle of the conservation of 
energy. If the truth, ‘‘God is Spirit,” is the major 
premise of this man’s life, such a one is likely to infer 
that, in a universe of spiritual unity, that which appears 
as compensation in the world of nature will be found to 
appear as justice in the realm of ethics, that justice 
between man and man is as inexorable a principle as the 
law of the conservation of energy. Dishonor has no place 
in the life of one who is convinced of the spiritual unity 
of all life. Furthermore, the word ‘‘Spirit” takes on its 
real significance. It no longer is limited to the religious 
life or to the inner intuitional activity of a human being, 
—its present restricted significance and use,—but it 
becomes a term coextensive with life itself,—a complete 
and noble use of the term. Spirit will become, in common 
contemplation, what in fact it always has been in 
reality, self-existent and indestructible substance,— 
God’s very being, of which he created his universe. The 
spiritual life must, in the light of the great premise, in- 
clude all life; and, in this ‘‘unity of the Spirit,” all are 
bound together ‘‘in the bond of peace.” God and Man 
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and Nature are one,—a real ‘‘trinity in unity, neither 
confounding the ‘elements’ nor dividing the substance.” 
Such, in outline, is some suggestion of the effect, in 
daily practice, of the principle that man is the child of 
the Spirit, dwelling in a spiritual universe, whose Creator 
is his heavenly Father, the ‘‘God who is Spirit.” j 
The time would seem ripe for this new synthesis in 
positive statement. Our denomination, by its emphasis 
upon divine and human love, by its sympathy with 
Nature, and by its spiritual interpretation of human 
destiny, is singularly fitted to serve humanity by making 
this synthesis and correlating the hitherto disjointed 
half-statements of the elements of life. The ages have 
been growing towards this ideal. The time has come 
to adjust the spiritual wealth of the centuries. If we 
see it, it is our denominational opportunity to under- 
take the task. And, if the reality, ‘‘God is Spirit,” is 
the major premise of all orderly spiritual life, the body 
that most efficiently proclaims it will become both the 
great leader and the noblest servant of humanity. 
Brethren of the Liberal Faith, has not the time 
arrived for the readjustment and the completion of that 
toward which the ages have been building and Which the 
Saratoga affirmation proclaimed in part? f: 
‘“‘God is Spirit; and they that worship him in spirit 
and in truth” shall enter into the fulness of all spiritual 
life, manifested in God, in Man, in Nature! 
FITCHBURG. 


The Star of Bethlehem. 


When Jesus Christ, a little child, 
In Bethlehem was born, 
There shone a star across the wild 
More glorious than the morn. 
It glowed and gleamed, it blazed and beamed, 
Above the lonely hill. 
Ah! blessed star of Bethlehem, 
It lights the nation still! 
—Denis A. McCarthy. 


Che Pulpit. 
Ecce Infans. 


A CHRISTMAS SERMON. 


BY REV. JOHN C. KIMBALL. 


The child Jesus——LUKE ii. 27. 


Christmas is coming. Even if there were no calendar 
to tell us of the time, even if we were away on another 
planet watching the earth, the outward aspect of things, 
the preparations for it which have been going on for weeks 
in all Christian lands, would warn us of its approach, 
would indicate, at any rate, that some wide-spread, 
periodic change, like the double lines on the planet Mars, 
was taking place on our puzzling star. Right amid the 
chills of winter our churches and parlors suddenly adorn 
themselves with vernal hues. Right amid the shortest, 
darkest days of the year a mighty wave of joy rises up 
and sweeps over vast sections of the earth. Great crowds 
of people surge through city streets, bearing all manner of 
strange bundles. Parents are seen in corners planning 
mysterious things for their children; children in groups, 
plotting wonderful surprises for their parents. The 
current of human nature seems reversed. Persons, 
who all the rest of the year are eagerly getting from others 
all they can, are now seized with a mania for giving to 
others all that is possible; and, morally, this old earth 
of ours, on the 25th of December, must present a picture 
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which transcends in beauty all that it reaches physically, 
even on the 21st of June. 3 

What is the occasion of this marvellous change, what 
the central figure in this charming commotion? 

It is the birth of a little Jewish boy in a manger nineteen 
hundred years ago, is the idealized face of a little, speech- 
less child. 

The cause is one which seems at first glance utterly 
inadequate for such an excitement, the figure one which, 
in contrast with the honors paid it, is almost ludicrous 
in its smallness. Why, it may be asked, should so much 
stress be laid, even by Christians, on the birth of Jesus, 
involving, as it does, the memory of him as a mere babe? 
If he was indeed a supernatural being,—angel or God, as 
so many excellent people profess to believe,—would it 
not have been vastly more in harmony with his celestial 
nature and more likely to have impressed the world and 
to have won him followers, if he could have been cele- 
brated as descending out of heaven in the fulness and 
strength of his maturity rather than in the weakness and 
insignificance of a puling infancy? And those of us who 
find it impossible to accept literally the wonderful legends 
of his nativity, those of us who believe he was born into 
the world precisely as every other child is, why, especially, 
should we fasten our attention so largely on his cradle? 
Why not take him at some one grand moment of his 
manhood—that in which he spoke the law of love or 
bade defiance to scribe and Pharisee, or placed himself 
at the side of the despised woman of Samaria—as the 
figure to honor with our memories and make the centre 
of our joys? 

These are questions which suggest naturally for our 
Christmas thoughts the significance to himself and to the 
world of the infancy of Jesus, and, as represented in him, 
the significance in the divine economy of all birth and 
babyhood. 

I. His entering life as a little babe is the strongest 
possible testimony to his natural and simple humanity 
Good old Dr. Watts could indeed sing of him,— 

“This infant is the mighty God, 
Come to be suckled and adored.” 


And there have been countless other men who have 
professed to believe that he was really such. But they 
have been able to do so only by looking at him in a creed 
rather than in a cradle. No one can picture to himself 
the actual infancy of Jesus,—his rounded face and limbs, 
his being nursed at Mary’s bosom and carried in Mary’s 
arms, his dawning smile of intelligence and love, his 
tottering steps as he learned to walk, and his thousand 


Jittle blunders as he was taught to speak and read and 


know right from wrong; and then, with any claim either 
to reverence or sanity, believe that he was, at the same 
time, the Infinite and- Eternal Head of the universe, wor- 
shipped in the courts of heaven and pervading all worlds 
with his majesty and might. Even Raphael, with all his 
genius, could not paint him as otherwise than a perfectly 
human child, having in his eyes the same light, only a 
little more of it, that lighteth every man which cometh 
into the world. And all Christendom each Christmas 
morn, whatever its professions at other times may be, 
is at heart entirely humanitarian in its faith. 

Regarded, however, as simply a natural event and as a 
type of what it is in the case of all other children, the 
birth of Jesus is a marvel worthy of all the commemora- 
tion it has ever received. The mystery everywhere of 
humanity’s opening life, the utterance of a soul into its 
sphere, the flowering even in its humblest form of that 
great tree of being whose roots go down through all 
soils and all ages,—there is no mystery of a miracle, no 
birth of a planet, no inauguration of an empire, which 
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can compare with it either as a marvel or in its immeasur- 
able significance. All the forces of all the past have 
been at work for its evolution: all the animals of all the 
rocks have been its prophetic announcers. Its ancestors, 
not with Jesus alone, but in the case of every child, reach 
back to the first Adams and Eves who stood on earth,— 
yea, and include among them, as truly as its parents of 
flesh and blood, the Holy Ghost, the overshadowing of 
that Power, more than matter, without which no life 
can ever be. Its tiny form is the bridge between the 
mighty past and the mighty future over which, by the 
laws of heredity, there go in a condensed shape all the 
attainments of our human nature through its 2ons which 
have gone, and all the possibilities of our human nature 
through its 2ons which are to come. Wise men journey 
not from the East alone, but from all lands, to lay their 
gilts at its feet,—gifts of science, poetry, philosophy, 
religion, ‘‘the gold and frankincense and myrrh”’ of the 
soul. And, if there is any truth in the doctrine of a 
personal immortality, the life which is then begun is 
destined to endure when all the glory of empires shall 
have faded into oblivion, and all the splendors of science, 
even that crowning science which solves the problem of 
the universe, shall be only a far-off memory. And such 
an event, exemplified for all humanity in the birth of the 
Nazareth babe,—may it not well have all that is sweetest 
in song and tenderest in love and most reverent in re- 
ligion gathered up to do it homage? 

Il. Again, the infancy and childhood of Jesus, little 
as they could accomplish directly for his work, were not 
a lost period out of his life, not an experience which, in 
accounting for his after career, can be left out of sight, 
but are one of its most important parts, one without 
which some of its maturer features would be wholly in- 
explicable. He never could have loved and won to his 
arms children as he did, never could have spoken those 
gracious words about them which are such a precious part 
of his gospel, had he not once been himself a child, never 
could have sympathized with the weak, childish, and 
tempted of all ages, as he did, had he never, in his own 
person, grown up through weakness, immaturity, and 
temptation into favor with God and man; never could 
have built the kingdom of heaven on earth with the wis- 
dom he did had he not, first of all, learned how, from 
boyhood up, to build himself. It was the child in him, 
as in all of us, that was father of the man,—the year next 
his cradle, as well as the year next his cross, which had 
its part to do in making him the Saviour of the world; 
his training as an infant in a home which did for him 
what never perhaps could have been done by the training 
of him as an adult in a heaven. 

So in every human life. There is no possibility of 
laying too much stress on what is done for it by its opening 
years. Infant baptism is sometimes ridiculed as a sense- 
less rite; and, considered as the means of a literal sal- 
vation, or in any way~as having of itself ‘‘made this 
child regenerate,” it doubtless is deserving of its increasing 
disuse. But, looked at symbolically, it is the expression 
of a great educational truth. Single drops of the water 
of life at its starting-point are more potent in its shaping 
than whole rivers of it in after years. It is what is put 
as seed into the baby that comes out richest as fruit in 
the man, the influence which surrounds the first year of 
its cradle that will be felt by it down to the remotest 
year of its eternity. And, with us all, to grow up asa 
child in a home is a diviner blessing than, were it possible, 
to be dropped down out of heaven as an angel or a man. 

III. Once more, the infancy of Jesus as told in Bible 
story has been, as a matter of history, no small part of 
the agency which has secured for his religion and for 
himself their grand positions in the world and in the heart. 
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All mothers, the world over, turn instinctively to a baby 
with their love: all persons, even the rudest, yield some- 
thing to its sway. A gospel which came to humanity in 
dimpled cheeks and laughing eyes and chubby hands 
had a winsomeness from the start beyond anything which 
eloquence or logic or miracle could offer,—a religion whose 
beginning was a home, a cradle, and a child, a vantage- 
ground such as one with only a church, a sermon, and a 
priest never could have known. And the infant in Mary’s 
arms, pictured first in Scripture words, then incanvassed 
and idealized by Raphael and the great painters of all 
the Christian ages, and found to-day under the multi- 
plications of modern art in almost every home, has 
spoken a language and touched a chord which all classes 
of persons—prince and peasant, savage and civilized, 
wise and witless—could alike understand and feel. Out 
in Western Texas, where I was awhile before our Civil 
War, there stood an old Spanish mission church, named 
San José, nearly ruined by having been made the scene 
of repeated battles, but still having over its altar a very 
fine picture of the crucifixion. One day a party of roughs 
from San Antonio, fearing neither God nor man, broke 
into the building, and, with their pistols, began making 
a target of its picture. The old priest in charge of the 
place implored them, with tears in his eyes and with every 
persuasion piety and horror could prompt, to desist from 
the sacrilege. In vain. They only threatened to fire 
also at his own white head. At last, with happy in- 
spiration, he seized a picture of the Sistine Madonna near 
by, having in it the wonderful child face of the infant Jesus, 
and, holding it up before that of the Crucifixion, bade 
them, if they must shoot, to fire at that. The brutal 
leader, with a ringing oath, at once levelled his revolver 
at the child face. But those calm, sweet, unfathomable 
eyes, the marvel of all art, looked straight and trusting 
into his; and he did what, fronting man, he never yet 
had done,—dropped its muzzle with a bit of tremor. His 
companions jeered at him for his cowardice, and again he 
raised the weapon, but with the same result. A third 
time he tried and failed. Then, with a strange look in 
his own eyes, but a voice there was no jeering at now, he 
faced his fellow-ruffians, shouting: ‘‘Away with you all! 
The man who shoots at that child, I'll put a bullet through 
him!’’ 

So in the great cathedral of history, amid the insults 
and derisions levelled so often against Christianity’s 
altar. It is not the Christ on the Cross, but the Christ 
in the Jewish mother’s arms, which again and again has 
saved it from desecration. And in the Church itself, 
sometimes as rude and ruffian with its priests and theo- 
logians as any outsiders have been, it is not its saints and 
sages, not its majestic walls and stately columns, which 
have endeared it to the popular heart and made it a 
home, but the fact, as with so many other homes, that 
in it was a baby. 

It is a service for religion which is shared in by all 
children. Not in poetry alone, but in sober fact, is it 


true that 
‘‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” 
“And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come.” 


Faith, hope, and love are their natural endowments; 
and the innocence, the truth, the heaven, which look 
out of their eyes are what no brutalities of doubt can 
easily muster the courage to destroy. 

IV. Nor is this all. The infant Jesus has not only 
helped save religion to the world, but has also been a 
most potent factor in saving religion to itself and in aiding 
it to be for the world a real saving power. You remember 
the story of the rough miner at the theatre in the early 
days of California before homes and families had gone 
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there, how, in the midst of the performance on the stage, 
when an infant among the audience burst into wailing 
and the poor mother tried in vain to hush it up, he shouted, 
“Stop the play, and let us hear the baby cry”’; and how 
the whole assembly of rough, strong men sat there, 
listening to its little voice, thinking of their own homes 
and loved ones far away, and finding in the memories it 
brought up a joy never felt in drama and a wealth never 
found in mines, till their silence hushed it to sleep on the 
loving mother’s breast. So in the Church, amid the great 
tragedies of theology which for eighteen hundred years 
have been enacted on its stage, the wrangling of priests, 
the blood of martyrs, and the clash of sects, the rough 
ages with every Christmas eve have stopped the theo- 
logians’ play, and, with softened hearts and bettered 
souls, have heard the Christian baby cry. 

Here, also, Jesus is only a type of how it has been with 
children everywhere. Among the many striking truths 
brought out by evolution one is that the plank by which 
ethics crossed over from egoism to altruism—that is, 
from the love of self to the love of others—was laid for 
it by these little ones, they as the offspring of the parental 
self being the ‘‘others’’ in caring for whom selfishness 
itself had to become altruistic; and another truth 
is the one first pointed out by Mr. Fiske, the longer 
period of infancy in the human species which compelled 
its parents to remain united and in one place, and so 
originated the family and the home and made civiliza- 
tion a possibility. 

It isa principle—this use of infancy as the agent of 
progress—which is acted on all through the organic world. 
What the shepherds of Switzerland do with their flocks 
when, as the season advances, they would get them up 
into higher and better pastures, accessible only by nar- 
row, precipice-edged paths along which it is impossible 
to drive the grown sheep, take the lambs up in their arms 
and go with them ahead, the whole herd then following 
freely their bleating, is what Nature in all ages has done 
with her flocks in getting them up the steeps of time into 
better mental and moral pastures, taken the young 
there first, given them ever finer instincts and nobler 
desires, knowing that, where they call, the race at last will 
climb. T,ooking back through the centuries, the evo- 
lution zodlogically of each new class, order, and species 
has been not from the perfected old ones, but from the 
offspring of their feeblest contemporaries. The Verte- 
brates did not come from the most highly developed of 
the preceding Articulates, but from the Amphioxus, a 
creature inferior to all the others of its class in everything 
but a bit of spinal cord. The Mammals descended not 
from Megalosaur and Labyrinthodont, hugest of reptiles, 
but from Microlestes and Dromotherium, animals hardly 
larger than their scientific names. The ancestor of 
Man was not Mastodon and Machairodos, the mighty 
among Mammals, but an Anthropoid so helpless otherwise 
that in the struggle for existence its only way of survival 
was to climb a tree. And in social evolution it has not 
been a stock from the great nations of antiquity, Egypt, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome, which in after years has done 
the most for civilization, but that from the ones which 
of old were only tribal infants; not the adult descendants 
of the world’s great generals, scholars, and statesmen, 
who have pioneered it in its upward way, but how often 
the children of men who intellectually were only the little 
ones of their own time,—all a fulfilling of the Scripture 
words, ‘‘Thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent and revealed them unto babes.” 

V. Finally, the respect paid the child Jesus has re- 
acted powerfully on Christianity itself in making it an 
agency for securing to all other children new happiness, 
attention, and esteem. Its development for awhile, to 
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be sure, was in exactly the opposite direction. There 
is nothing in all paganism more horrible than that doctrine 
of infant damnation which was taught for so many cen- 
turies as an article of Christian faith. And, indeed, the 
whole medieval doctrine of original sin and total deprav- 
ity involved their degradation, made them, as one of the 
old divines expressed it, only ‘‘serpent eggs.” 

But it was a theology as hostile to real Christianity 
as it was to the natural human heart, and is what the 
prominence given age after age to the childhood of Jesus 
was bound sooner or later to kil! out» It was impossible 
to honor infancy in him, and not at last to honor it every- 
where; impossible for art to paint year after year the 
Nazareth babe for cathedral and church, using often 
living babes as models, and not see sooner or later that 
one divine image was in them all; impossible to read 
again and again the Master’s own words, ‘‘Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven,” and continue always thinking that 
the constituents of that kingdom were only ‘‘serpents’ 
eggs.” 

It is an influence in their behalf which has fruited how 
richly in our day! There is not a theologian in Christen- 
dom now, however ruthlessly he may send all other 
unconverted souls to perdition, who dares do otherwise 
than make an exception of all the children. And the 
place they occupy to-day in literature and education, 
the laws which are enacted for their protection, the in- 
dustries which are set at work for their entertainment, 
the presents which are lavished upon them at this season 
of the year, and the new gladness which is infused into 
their lives,—is it too much to say that all these have 
some of their rootlets running back to those kindly 
Scripture words which were written of old about the 
childhood of Jesus? 

Surely, then, it is not without solid reasons that we 
have one day in the Christian calendar, synchronous 
properly with Nature’s new-born year, on which to honor 
the birth and babyhood of him who was the beginning of 
humanity’s diviner year, and to honor through him all 
babyhood and all birth. Whether viewed scientifically 
or spiritually, there is nothing else in all the realms of 
knowledge—no book, no scroll, no fossil rock below or 
shining star above—which is more packed with subtle 
meanings, more written over, body, mind, and soul, with 
Nature’s own hieroglyphics, more worthy of society’s 
careful keeping, than every new-born child. It is out of 
their unfolding lives that comes history, along with their 
little heads in the cradle that sleeps the State, the solu- 
tion of the problem of their purpose that will solve the 
problem of the universe :— 

“Here at the portal thou dost stand, 
And with thy little hand 
Thou openest the mysterious gate 
Into the future’s undreamed land.’ 

It is the legend of Saint Christopher, the mighty 
Syrian giant, whose duty it was to carry travellers across 
a swollen mountain stream, that one dark and stormy 
night a tiny child came down to its brink and begged to 
be set over on the other side. Lightly the giant under- 
took what seemed the easy task. But, staggering and 
trembling with him amid the raging floods as he never 
had with adult weight, he exclaimed, when at last, faith- 
ful to his trust, he laid him safely on the further shore, 
‘‘In Heaven’s name, who art thou?”’ To which the reply 
came soft and sweet and full of recompense, ‘‘The Christ- 
child, and, bearing me across the stream, thou hast borne 
the whole world’s weight.”” The legend is true of all 
infancy. Bearing it safe across the raging streams of 
sin and wrong bears with it all that humanity is. It is 
its children forever, no matter what its wealth may be in 
saints and sages, who are the world’s hope; a new miracle 
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which is wrought with each new one’s birth, even though 
it be in poverty’s manger; a new song of good will out 
of heaven which is sung over each new one’s cradle, even 
though it is met on earth with only a hiss of shame. And 
faith’s millennial year will begin and the sun of Right- 
eousness start forth afresh on its mighty circle when the 
Christmas morn shall dawn on which religion with the 
same reverence with which it now says of Jesus: ‘‘Ecce 
Deus! Ecce Homo!” shall say not of Jesus alone, but 
of every child, ‘‘Ecce Infans!”” (‘‘Behold the Babe!’’) 
GREENFIELD, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


“Rules and Lessons.” 


When first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like; our bodies but forerun 

The spirit’s duty. True hearts spread, and heave 
Unto their God, as flowers do to the sun. 

Give him thy first thought then, so shalt thou keep 

Him company all day, and in him sleep. 


Walk with thy fellow-creatures: note the hush 
d whispers amongst them. ‘There’s not a spring, 
Or leaf, but hath his morning-hymn; each bush 
And oak doth know I Am. Canst thou not sing? 
Oh, leave thy cares and follies! go this way, 
And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 
; —Henry Vaughan. 


Private Correspondence. 


The duties of people in modern life with regard to their 
use of private letters reduces itself to a question of 
morals rather than one of law. 

Perhaps as simple a statement of the unwritten law 
of the subject will be to say that a man who makes 
public a private letter without the permission of the 
writer is a blackguard, rather than to say that he is a 
felon. : 

It is true that the law of England and of America 
steadily holds to the theory that the letter is the property 
of the man who writes it, and is not the property of the 
man who receives it. It has even been held in the courts 
that the writer of a letter may obtain copyright upon it, 
though it were many years after it was written. It has 
also been held that executors or administrators may be 
compelled to surrender letters to their writers in settling 
the estates of persons deceased. 

But there are now sad temptations in the business. 
Thus a telegraph operator has received and transmitted 
a message from one financier to another. The operator 
goes to his lunch, and is offered a hundred dollars by 
some one waiting for him who wants to know what the 
message was; and he takes the hundred dollars and 
violates his secret. The general verdict, even of the ac- 
complished reader of these lines, will be that the operator, 
man or woman, who does this is a blackguard; but at the 
same time, the general expression will be that of the 
old joke: “You must not expect all the virtues for a 
dollar a day.”’ There is, perhaps, growing to be a feeling 
that a telegraphic message is not confidential. So far 
as that feeling goes the public conscience is wounded. 
Is it, perhaps, possible that the old tone of feeling with 
regard to private correspondence has been a little re- 
laxed among people by such semi-publicity given to tele- 
graphic despatches? 

Would it not, perhaps, be possible for the legislation 
of the country to cover this difficulty? Would it not 
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be possible to prohibit telegraph companies or their ser- 
vants from revealing to any outside person the contents of 
telegraphic messages by making such revelation felony? 
If you sent an operator to jail for twelve months when 
he had revealed any secrets, a certain disgrace would 
attach to the revelation which would go far to secure this 
secrecy. 

It would be difficult, however, to carry such a statute 
so far as to cover the important or the unimportant in- 
formation given in private letters. You could hardly 
say that aman should be sent to jail becattse he had said 
it is a fine day in St. Louis when he learned that from 
a private letter. And you cannot legislate for one class 
of information unless you include all classes. You are 
thrown back, therefore, on the requisites intangible, if you 
please, but none the less real, of honor and truth. You 
are thrown back on the Golden Rule. 

People ask how you can punish an offender. I think 
I should say that you might refuse to recognize him ex- 
cept as you would recognize a man who has just come out 
from the State Prison. He has of his own volition put 
himself outside the class rather vaguely known as ‘‘gentle- 
men.” 

No priest who had received a confession in the Roman 
Catholic Church would repeat that confession, even under 
the requisition of a court. 

The same may be said of any clergyman in any commun- 
ion. J think that in some of our States the necessity of 
such privacy is recognized by statute. Whether it is 
or is not the unwritten law is the same. 

Whoever does violate the privacy of correspondence 
intentionally takes himself out from the body of men who 
are to receive any trust either in private or in public 
service. Epwarp EF. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


I declare that the joy of a perfect abiding love is the 
greatest this world contains, and yet, if you find not 
this love, naught will be lost of all you have done to de- 
serve it; for this will go to deepen the peace of your heart, 
and render still truer and purer the calm of the rest of 
your days.—Maeterlinck. 


The Christian life is a continual renewal, but only 
as we walk up a mountain is a continual fascent, and, 
if the mountain is immeasurable, then, offcourse, the 
summit is never reached; but, if the ascent is ever for- 
ward, it is a privilege, not a hardship, that we can con- 
tinue to ascend.— J. H. Thom. 


wt 


It is good that the busy world should pause in its rush 
of excitement, in its fever for gain, to consider seriously 
the obligation of gratitude to God for blessings that have 
accompanied every day and for the all-wise and abiding 
Providence that has walked with us every step of the 
way.—N. W. Christian Advocate. 


Daybreak! 
Light gleams across the centuries of fear,— 

The night is past! 
A new star beckons in the trembling morn,— 
The true Christ to the waiting world is born,— 
The angels’ song,—dear comrades, don’t you hear 
The sweet, new song of cheer? 

Daybreak,— at last! 

—Marion Franklin Ham, 
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Literature. 


THE QuEEN’s HostacH. By Harriet T. 
Comstock. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Among the readers of the Christian 
Register are numbered many friends of Mrs, 
Comstock, including not only those who have 
known her personally through her work with 
the Unitarians of New York, but many who 
have learned to look eagerly for her name 
in the Home Department of the Register, 
and who quickly recognize her initials at 
the end of the New York notes. Her new 
book, however, asks no favors of friendship 
or previous personal interest. It stands 
on its own merits as one of the brightest, 
most interesting books of the season. It 
marks a decided advance over the earlier 
work, showing a livelier imagination, wider 
range of character study, more dramatic 
situations, and better construction. The 
plot, briefly stated, runs as follows: The 
plotting Earl of Ruthven is released by 
Queen Elizabeth from the Tower, when his 
infant son Ronald is presented as hostage 
for his father’s loyalty. The child is brought 
up at Grey Towers, lonely and unhappy, 
considered almost an idiot. The father 
lies to the queen about his appearance and 
ability, and, when he is to be presented at 
court, an impostor, carefully trained for the 
part, is produced in his stead. The right- 
ful Ronald, driven from home, is supposed 
by his father to be dead; but under the 
training of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson he 
becomes a famous actor and is called to 
court. The maturing of a Jesuit plot 
against the queen, in which the false Lord 
Ronald is deeply involved, brings the climax 
of the story, for which, as well as for the 
charming love-story, see the book itself. 
Among the charming scenes is one ‘which 
describes the wayside acting of strolling 
players, and another pictures a runaway 
visit of court maidens to the Globe theatre. 
In the simplicity of its art hardly any 
chapter excels the first of all, in which the 
breathless waiting at Grey Towers, made 
weird and mysterious by the storm without 
and the recollection of the ancient family 
legends within, is suddenly terminated by 
the clang of the turret bell and Margaret’s 
whisper, “I hear, I hear a little baby cry.” 
The book is heartily to be recommended; 
and it is hoped that this brief notice comes 
not too late to influence some who may 
gladly include it among their Christmas 
gifts. 


THE PRESIDENT OF QuEX. By Helen M. 
Winslow. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Company.—A woman’s club story ought 
to appeal especially to those women who con- 
fess with gratitude their debt to the women’s 
club movement and the broadening social 
influence that a good women’s club exerts, 
but it is not only for these that the story 
is written. Moreover, the book is quite 
good enough to make its way on its intrin- 
sic interest with no appeal to a special class 
of readers. Nancy Phayre is an attractive 
heroine, and many a woman knows from 
her own experience that the record of her 
development is not exaggerated nor over-em- 
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phasized. Miss Winslow is herself too broad 
a woman, however, to confirm others in the 
mistake too many clubs are making, and from 
which there must come a reactior; namely, 
the cheap scorn of study classes and serious 
literary work. ‘The club which led the way 
in active public work and the study of social 
conditions has never made that mistake, 
cherishing its work of the art and litera- 
ture, the science and philosophy sections, 
with no less appreciation than that of its 
home, education, and reform divisions, and 
recognizing the need of the different branches 
and their interdependent relations. It may 
be true that in some clubs ‘“‘a complete revo- 
lution of ideas” has been needed in the past, 
but why a knowledge of Dante and Brown- 
ing are always held up as the antithesis to 
an interest in social endeavor has never been 
made clear. ‘‘We prefer Doing to Dante, 
Being to Browning,” and ‘“‘Greek art and 
Browning’s poems and Dante’s Inferno are 
all dead,” are sayings that imply something 
very far from the truth; or, if it be in some 
cases considered as the truth, then so much 
the worse for the clubs. So far, however, 
as cheap ‘‘literary effort’? is concerned, 
—the aimless listening to lectures and the 
putting together of worthless “ papers,’’— 
we should agree. ‘This is said to be the first 
novel to deal with women’s clubs from the 
inside. It suggests that there is still plenty 
of unused material in this field. We would 
like to have Miss Winslow’s next women’s 
club story deal not with the woman who 
starts her career as president, but who begins 
as the humblest member of the despised 
study class. 


THE Satnt. By Antonio Fogazzaro. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.— 
Antonio Fogazzaro has been writing novels 
for twenty-five years, and he was thirty- 
nine years old before he began. His literary 
pre-eminence in Italy has been won by the 
steady growth and expansion of a deeply 
serious nature; and he is entitled, by the 
degree of reverence accorded to him in Italy 
as well as by the assurances of the best 
foreign critics, to rank among the few lit- 
erary masters of the time. By his latest 
novel, // Santo, he stands forth to the people 
of other countries as the leader of those who 
are hoping and praying for a new renaissance 
of the Catholic Church. The Liberal Catho- 
lics, Christian Socialists, Catholic Democrats 
of Italy may not all work together under a 
definite name and defined purpose, but they 
are united in their desire for the emancipa- 
tion of Catholicism. Of these Fogazzaro 
seems to stand as the spokesman, and J// 
Santo is the book in which his thought that 
the Catholic Church shall find its true glory 
as a spiritual not a temporal power, recalled 
to its high ideals, finds full expression. 
That it has been condemned as heretical 
by the censors of the Index has but increased 
popular interest in the book and helped on 
the chance that gives to readers of other 
countries standards of Italian literature other 
than the work of d’Annunzio. Yet the 
book is more than a vehicle for Fogazzaro’s 
philosophy. It is a novel of interest, written 
with imagination,. humor, and art, It is 
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translated from the Italian by M. Agnetti 
Pritchard, and is prefaced by an introduc- 
tion from William Roscoe Thayer. 


BRIER PatcH PuHimLosopHy. By William 
J. Long. Boston: Ginn & Co.—This book 
of cheerful philosophy is dedicated to those 
who have found their own world to be some- 
thing of a brier patch, and it wishes to per- 
suade them that there are some pleasant 
things about animals and men and life and 
death that they have not yet taken into 
proper account.: The Rabbit reverses the 
usual procedure and undertakes to study 
men and human society instead of allow- 
ing itself to be studied and misinterpreted. 
He amuses himself sometimes with the 
scientists and psychologists, who think they 
know all about the mental habits of animals, 
and finds men often most entertaining when 
they have been taking themselves most 
seriously. The philosophy is wholly cheer- 
ful. Without assuming to know many 
things which may not be so, the Rabbit 
takes one calmly into deep convictions and 
points the way to great hopes. The book 
is thoughtful and earnest, despite the fanci- 
ful title and mode of address, a device 
accepted for the sake of obtaining an im- 
personal viewpoint and avoiding distinctly 
human prejudices. 


THE ArT OF THE DRESDEN GALLERY. By 
Julia DeWolf Addison. Boston: L. C. 
Page&Co. $2 net.—Studying the notes and 
illustrations of this book about the Dresden 
Gallery has brought vividly to mind the 
Sunday afternoons when week by week the 
writer of this notice wandered through the 
long halls and learned to know by heart the 
pictures of famous masters. Naturally he 
is ready then to agree that the masterpieces 
of this gallery are sufficiently important to 
make it one of the most interesting collec- 
tions in the world. Not only because it 
holds Raphael’s greatest picture, but for 
its many other treasures, representing the 
art of every European country, is its reputa- 
tion secure. This is one of the holiday 
books which will be perennially useful for 
reference. Over fifty of the greatest paint- 
ings are given in full-page illustrations with 
ample notes, which are written without 
technical jargon in a clear and interesting 
manner, and varied by apt anecdotes. The 
book is handsomely bound and boxed. 


SoME CHINESE Guosts. By Lafcadio 
Hearn. Boston: Little Brown &Co. $1.50. 
This is a new and attractive edition of the 
first book published by Mr. Hearn, issued 
nearly twenty years ago, when stories from 
the literature of Japan and Cathay had not 
yet been made popular possessions of West- 
ern interest. Mr. Hearn sought confessedly, 
in preparing the legends, for weird beauty 
of the sort which later became associated 
with the quality of his imagination and the 
painstaking care of his style. He presents 
here, from ‘‘the vast and mysterious pleasure- 
grounds of Chinese fancy,” a few marvellous 
flowers there growing. The story of the 
bell, consecrated to perfect harmony by 
the sacrifice of a [maideh, recalls similar 
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stories in northern folk-lore. ‘The tradition 
of the tea plant, the tale of the porcelain god, 
and the others are significant indications of 
the rich stores of Eastern fancy, yet unre- 
vealed to Western readers. 


THE Vicrory. By Molly Elliot Seawell. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 — 
Miss Seawell’s name always seems to carry 

‘with it a promise of breezy, effective hand- 
ling of a broadly conceived plan. In this 
novel she is at her best when she pictures 
the gayety of the Southern Christmas of 
1860, contrasting the merriment and fun 
with the overhanging shadow, of which 
few took serious account. The details of this 
Southern life are all interesting, and we are 
glad that the writer lingers here; for the 
book is less convincing as she proceeds to the 
love-story and tries to interest us in a man 
who is not to a reader’s taste and in inci- 
dents that have less flavor of reality. One 
feels almost as if Miss Seawell wearied of her 
own story before she finished it; but, never- 
theless, taking it as a whole, it compares 
favorably with most of the other books that 
have tried to present the same situation. 


BEYOND THE Rocks. By Elinor Glyn. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
The most remarkable feature about Miss 
Glyn’s books is the apparent unconscious- 
ness of their author that the people she 
writes about are not to be taken on their 
-own valuation, and that common morality 
has no place in their relations. The hus- 
band who finds himself an obstacle to his 
wife’s happiness obligingly pines away, 
receiving from the successful lover the 
touching compliment, ‘‘There lived no 
greater gentleman”; and the writer smoothly 
comments, “Perhaps, who knows, far away 
in Shadowland Josiah heard those words, and, 
if he did, they fell like balm on his sad soul.” 
If this book deserves the adjective ‘‘spark- 
ling,” applied to it on the cover, the sparkle 
is at least not that of diamonds nor pure 
light, but the factitious glitter of an imita- 
tion gem. 


BEAStLY RuymMeEs. By Burges Johnson. 
With pictures to correspond, by E. Warde 
Blaisdell. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
The supply of genuinely funny books seems 
to be limited this season; but Mr. Johnson’s 
amusing rhymes, beastly in topic only, set 
off with the intelligent illustrations. of Mr. 
Blaisdell, are entertaining and sometimes 
witty. Mr. Johnson assures his readers 
that his aim has been the instruction of 
youth rather than the edification of age. 
Consequently all statements concerning facts 
in natural history have been referred to Mr. 
Hornaday, John Burroughs, C. D. G. Roberts, 
and Mr. Jack London, who unanimously 
admitted their ignorance. It would be a 
pity to miss the satire that spices the rhymes, 


SomE SuccESSFUL MARRIAGES. By Abby 
Maguire Roach. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.—Taking these tales to- 
gether gives one a reasonably clear idea of 
the writer’s philosophy of married life and 
her definition of happiness, They indicate 
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much reasoning on matters matrimonial, and 
several have less concern for the story they 
tell than for a new presentation of the 
eternal problem. One thing is sure, that no 
hard and fast line separates the successful 
from the unsuccessful marriages. The book 
may naturally be supposed to interest 
mainly people who have won their opinions 
by experience, but it might give valuable 
hints to those who have not yet taken the 
plunge for their pearl. 


AN Express OF ’76. By Lindley Murray 
Hubbard. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—The distinctive note in this novel 
of Revolutionary days is its recurrent note 
of reality. Washingion, Franklin, Burr, 
Hamilton, Putnam, and others appear in 
its pages; and the bride of the Express is 
or is supposed to be, the great grandmother 
of the writer, drawn with touches of accuracy 
at least. Novels of this period are as nu- 
merous as bees in clover, and a reader’s 
interest does not quickly awaken; but Lady 
Claremont introduces a new element, the 
campaign of New York is studied with in- 
teresting complications of personal history, 
and the book, as a whole, is far from dupli- 
cating any other now in the field. 


Two Lirt.e Frienps in Norway. By 
Margaret Sidney. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Company.—This book is one of the 
fruits of Mrs. Lothrop’s “‘long, leisurely, 
delightful cruise” through the fjords of 
Norway from Bergen to the North Cape, 
then on to Spitzbergen, a year ago this last 
summer, Her enthusiasm for the mar- 
vellous scenery and the delightful people 
finds full expression in these pleasant chap- 
ters, although the incidents of the story 
and the complications of the situations 
have an interest of their own, independent 
of their setting. 


THe GENTLEMAN RacMaANn. By Wilbur 
Nesbit. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—Mr. Nesbit’s sympathy with boys 
and his quality of wholesome humor were 
indicated in The Trail to Boyland, ‘This is 
a story of country life as seen by Johnny, 
with studies of the village poetess, the 
country editor, and other entertaining char- 
acters, endowed with plain human nature 
and mother wit. Two successful love- 
stories give variety to the boy’s experiences, 
and their fortunate culmination includes 
his service as best man. 


Bitty Boy. A Study in Responsibilities, 
By John Luther Long. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25.—Mr. Long has put his 
well-known power of pathos and apt sug- 
gestion into this moving story of a child’s 
suffering for the crimes committed by his 
father in the name of sport. Billy’s ‘‘Papa 
—you did it!” is as tragic in its way as the 
ery of a bereaved mother or a remorseful 
penitent. It is special pleading in a good 
cause, but it is worth reading also as a study 
of childhood and as a drama of intimacy 
between father and boy. 


THE CALL OF THE BLoop. By Robert 
Hichens, New York: Harper Brothers, 
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$1.50.—The magic of the south and the 
power and pity of human passion are the 
main threads in this rather unusual and 
certainly absorbing romance of the Sicilian 
temperament. Tess deeply tragic is the 
situation than it might easily have been 
made by slight changes in the situation, 
but the story is the more intense for the 
refinement and restraint of the writer. 


Unitarian Books. 


Those who have not yet found out by 
personal experience how many treasures 
the Book Rooms of the American Unitarian 
Association contain ought to turn their foot- 
steps thither before their Christmas shopping 
comes to an end. In last week’s Christian 
Register Dr. Eliot, mentioning with valuable 
suggestion a remarkable list of books written 
by people of definite Unitarian allegiance, 
called attention to some of the new books 
of the year. Noteworthy among them are 
books recently issued by the Association 
itself. Under the title of Four American 
Leaders (80 cents net) are grouped essays 
by President Charles W. Eliot, including 
addresses on Franklin, Washington, Chan- 
ning, and Emerson. ‘These essays reflect 
the clear, discriminating mind of their 
writer, and it need not be said that they are 
models of biographical and critical study, 
although, in accordance with their purpose, 
they are selective rather than comprehensive. 
They summarize the influence of these great 
Americans on the republic and on American 
ideals. Far removed from the position held 
by these American leaders were Father 
Taylor and Cap’n Chadwick, but not less 
suggestive and helpful are the stories of 
their lives. Robert Collyer is Father 
Taylor’s biographer,—a case surely where the 
writer and the subject belong together by 
innate affinity. Father Taylor and Mr. 
Collyer were friends, and from the beginning 
of their friendship, on the May morning 
which Mr. Collyer commemorates in the 
beginning of the story, up to the day when 
Father Taylor whispered to his friend, ‘‘The 
old hull is breaking up. It has taken a 
good deal to break her, but she’s going,” 
each appreciated the other. It is a tender, 
loving record, agleam with humor and rich 
with anecdotes, every one of which bears 
many a re-reading. (80 cents net.) Cap'n 
Chadwick is the third volume of the series 
of true American types. It is the story of a 
simple, earnest life which one is glad to read 
for its own sake, and in which the many who 
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loved and honored the son, John White 
Chadwick, will seek for interesting hints of 
inheritance. ‘The picture of the home. of 
the Marblehead skipper and shoemaker is 
drawn with a definiteness of outline and a 
graphic power of presentation that not only 
make it a reality to the reader, but recalls 
with a poignant sense of loss the familiar 
style of the writer. (60 cents net.) 

In another strain is the answer which 
Burt Estes Howard gives to the Shepherd's 
Question, What is man that thou art 
mindful of him, and the son of man that 
thou visitest him? It is filled with an 
ennobling sense of the worth of man’s life. 
Speaking of the idea of immortality, Mr. 
Howard says, trusting the divine imperative 
which compels us to believe where we cannot 
prove, “‘There is an inborn sense of justice 
in the soul, that stands up in the midst 
of life’s failures and incompleteness, and 
demands time and room to finish what it 
has begun.” A second essay on ‘‘The 
Ageless Life”? supplements the other with its 
onward-looking serenity. (60 cents net.) 

Of Life’s Enthusiasms, by David Starr 
Jordan, Dr. Eliot said that it is as good 
lay preaching as we haveever heard. Presi- 
dent Jordan takes his text from the novel 
of Samuel Brohl by Victor Cherbuliez: 
“My son, we should lay up a stock of absurd 
enthusiasms in our youth, or else we shall 
reach the end of our journey with an empty 
heart; for we lose a great many of them by 
the way.’ Many a source of inspiration 
is found for these enthusiasms, set forth 
with words of courage for the weak and hope 
for the doubting. (60 cents net). We 
end as we began, by saying that no better 
books can be found for Christmas gifts than 
those to be had at the Unitarian Book Room, 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Some Detective Stories. 


Small, Maynard & Co. issue three novels 
this year, which may properly be noted under 
this head. The Secret of the Moor Cottage, 
by H. Ripley Cromarsh, comes tagged with 
the announcement that the writer is a sister 
of A.Conan Doyle. ‘The tale is one of mys- 
tery and adventure, in which the secret is 
concealed until the final chapters. In this 
case the detective is not a professional dis- 
coverer of clews, but a man who needs 
for personal reasons to discover the solu- 
tion of the events that puzzle and threaten 
him. 

More unusual in its basis and more modern 
in its methods is The Electric Theft, by Neil 
Wynn Williams, in which an English en- 
gineer, sent to Athens to discover the source 
of a robbery of electricity, is the central 
figure. When the scene shifts to London, 
stupendous events follow, ending in a climax, 
the conditions of which need not be re- 
vealed. The course of the book is a play 
of skill against skill, and a love-story adds a 
softer element to the plotting and vio- 
lence 

Father Pink, by Alfred Wilson Barrett, 
seems at first to be a clever study of a good- 
natured and socially inclined priest, who has 
a mysterious connection with the theft 
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of a letter, upon which more hangs than 
appears at first sight. The plot widens, 
the mystery thickens, and before the end 
of the book the character of Father Pink 
receives unexpected illumination. Startling 
incidents succeed one another in the course 
of the story, which ends with the happiness 
of the two lovers and the successful eseape 
of the cleverest actor in the play. 

Equally mysterious and even more com- 
plicated are the events in Fred M. White’s 
story, The Slave of Silence, published by 
Little, Brown & Co., which repeats the suc- 
cess of The Crimson Blind, published a year 
or more ago, A girl is on the point of mar- 
riage to a man she distrusts, in order to save 
her father’s honor, when the father is found 
dead in his room and the girl accepts the 
reprieve, the marriage half-performed. Ap- 
parently simple events assume unexpected 
importance, and it is not long before the 
reader is deeply involved in strange dis- 
appearances, electric mysteries, and contra- 
dictory explanations. ‘The story ends with 
more than one wedding, as well as with the 
triumph of the deserving. 


Miscellaneous. 


It is pleasant to hear that Brenda's Ward 
by Helen Leah Reed is receiving its share of 
popular favor during this Christmas season. 
It is a story for girls which has an especial 
interest for Bostonians or for those who love 
Boston. 


Among the holiday announcements of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. is The Story of 
Pocahontas and Captain John Smith, as told 
and pictured by E. Boyd Smith. The 
pictures reproduced by the three-color process 
are twenty-four in number, all full-page, and 
two covering double pages. No more 
romantic story is found in history than this 
of the Indian maiden, who twice saved the 
life of Captain Smith, and later was honored 
as a foreign princess at the court of England. 
The story lends itself to pictorial illustra- 
tion; and Mr. Smith, whowill be remembered 
as the writer and illustrator of Noah’s Ark, 
a holiday book of last year, did not slight 
his opportunity. ($2.50 net). 


The Evolution of Immortality, by Dr. C. T. 
Stockwell, appears in its fourth edition, 
revised and much extended. Rev. A. P. 
Reccord, of Springfield, has just written: 
“Pardon me for allowing my pen to run away 
with me, but the book has moved me as few 
books have of late. I cannot better express 
my appreciation than by saying that it states 
clearly and forcefully conclusions to which 
I have been irresistibly driven by the study 
and reflection of the eleven years of my min- 
istry. It seems to me that immortality 
must come to us upon these terms or not at 
all.’ The book is published by the James 
H. West Company, Boston, price $1 net, 
postage 8 cents. 


The King’s Daughters’ Year-book is pri- 
marily intended as a daily companion for 
members of the international organization 
of which Mrs. Margaret Bottome was long 
the president, Her work for religion has 
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made her name familiar to many. She has 
given Bible talks in New York homes for 
more than quarter of a century, and her posi- 
tion in the society of King’s Daughters has 
brought her into touch with young people 
in all parts of the country. Here is the 
summary of her teaching, the assurance 
that religion is the main object in life, that 
love and goodness are the only things that 
really count for happiness, and that the 
greatest thing in the world is to do the duty 
that lies nearest: ‘The Year-book is pub- 
lished- by Henry Altemus & Co. of Phila- 
delphia. Price, $1.25. 


The Garden and its Accessories. By Lor- 
ing Underwood. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2 net—We have had many books 
about gardens and the care of plants, but 
this is the first new book to come out to our 
notice that puts its main emphasis on the 
possibility of making gardens livable and 
homelike. American gardens have too gen- 
erally lacked the air of privacy that is a first 
requisite for this end, and the consciousness 
that we ought to make more use of our gar- 
dens has only lately begun to dawn on us. 
Mr. Underwood is a landscape architect 
who bases his suggestions on well-known 
principles. He thinks that American gar- 
dens should have, not pretentious Italian 
cascades, temples, and marble statuary as 
accessories, but fountains and pools, summer 
houses and arbors, seats and sun-dials, or 
whatever will give the hospitable attrac- 
tion necessary to draw people into them, 
He describes well, and his suggestions are 
supplemented by a hundred or more illus- 
trations. 


Outlines for the Study of Biblical History 
and Literature (New York, Scribner), by 
F. K. Sanders, lately professor in Yale 
University, and H. T. Fowler, professor in 
Brown University, is an excellent guide for 
those who. wish to study the Old and New 
Testaments systematically. It takes the 
Bible, period by period, book by book, 
section by section, states the points to be 
examined, gives general explanation, and 
adds works of reference. Questions of 
date and authorship, in both Old Testament 
and New Testament, are treated from the 
point of view of recent criticism. The size 
of the book (a little over 200 pages) makes 
it impossible for the authors to go into de- 
tails. The price is $1.25 net. ‘ 


T. Y, Crowell & Co. publish a great num- 
ber of small books that are written with the 
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definite purpose to aid those who are trying 
to live in the spirit. Among the writers 
whom they represent are to be found many 
of the most helpful thinkers and the most 
consistent workers for others that we have 
to-day. Dean Hodges writes of The Happy 
Family (30 cents net), making his words 
of counsel direct and practical. He treats 
of those things that lie at the basis of every 
happy home, and formulates some new beati- 
tudes that we all should do well to remember. 
“Blessed are they who have good manners 
even at home.’ ‘Blessed are all consider- 
ate, thoughtful, obliging, and agreeable 
people: blessed are they who have a sense 
of humor, for they shall inherit the earth.” 
Great Riches, by President Charles W. Eliot 
(75 cents net), is one of those studies, dis- 
tinguished by sanity, vigor, and an optimis- 
tic spirit, by which the president of Harvard 
College illuminates modern conditions that 
sometimes threaten to divide classes and 
create unrest. Putting the Most into Life 
contains half a dozen talks, originally given 
by Booker T. Washington on Sunday even- 
ings to the students of the Tuskegee Insti- 
tute (75 cents net). Local allusions have 
been cut out and a few changes made to 
suit the needs of the wider hearing which 
they may now rightfully expect; but they 
remain forceful, sensible expositions on the 
art of living wisely. Does God Comfort? is 
written anonymously, as befits best, perhaps, 
a personal confession of deep inner experi- 
ences, Its dedication “To All who deeply 
need to know that God can comfort,’”’ and 
its signature, as written “‘By one who greatly 
needed to know,” are self-explanatory. Deep 
indeed was the need and inspiring is the 
record of the final triumph over deep afflic- 
tion. In The Challenge of the Spirit (30 
cents net) Ellis Ford gives renewed assur- 
ance of the working of the divine chemistry 
by which suffering is transmuted into a 
knowledge of the spiritual significance in 
things, and simple human joy brings insight 
into divine love. It sings the triumph of 
spirit over sense, and finds abundant reve- 
lation in the life that encircles us. The Per- 
sonaitty of God (30 cents net) is Lyman 
Abbott’s familiar address delivered first be- 
fore the National Council of Congregational 
Churches in Des Moines, rgo04, and later in 
Appleton Chapel, Harvard University. The 
address caused much undeserved but not un- 
availing comment, and it was reprinted in 
the hope of giving comfort and courage to 
those whose beliefs have widened with the 
growing ideas of the universe and wish to 
hold fast their faith in a knowing, willing, 
loving, personal God. The World’s Christ- 
mas Tree (75 cents net), by Charles Edward 
Jefferson, is a plea for the true spirit of 
Christmas, put in attractive gift form. On 
the tree of opportunity each person is privi- 
leged to hang something for the good of 
humanity. Most of all the world needs 
faith, hope, and love, justice, sympathy, 
and temperance, conscience, truth, and cour- 
age, patience, fidelity, and kindness. These 
all may give. In American Character (75 
cents net) Prof. Brander Matthews takes 
issue with the idea, too common abroad, 
that Americans are narrowly devoted to 
the, practical, and have developed hostility 
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Cap’n Chadwick 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 
16°; 87 pp., 60 cents zef; 66 cents by mail. 
_ This, the third volume of ‘True American Types,” 
is the story of the author’s father, who was a Marble- 
head fisherman and shoemaker and a typical character 
of the Massachusetts coast. It maintains the high 


standard set for this notable group of homely biog- 
raphies. 


The Shepherd’s 
Question 


By BURT ESTES HOWARD 


12°; 76 pp., 80 cents et; 88 cents by mail. 


A little volume which, in the rhythmic language of 
the heart and with the prophetic note of the spirit, 
convinces one of the reality of the hope of immor- 
tality which it reveals with its wide sweep of thought 
and feeling. Printed in two colors throughout. 


The Message of 
Man 


Edited by STANTON COIT 


16°; 340 pp., cloth, 60 cents ed ; flexible calf- 
skin, 80 cents #e¢ ; postage, 5 cents additional. 


A book of ethical Scriptures which in scope, quality, 
and arrangement is well-nigh a perfect expression of 
the concentrated thought of the world’s greatest think- 
ers. Arranged in chapters by topics, with an index of 
authors and editions, and with foot-notes giving the 
exact source of each quotation. 


Publication 


Four American 
Leaders 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT 


12°; 126 pp., 80 cents et; 88 cents by 
mail. 

These four essays on Washington, Franklin, 
Channing and Emerson, bring into a single vol- § 
ume a summary of the achievements of four men 
in the foremost rank in shaping the political and 
intellectual thought of our Republic, and by their 
lives and writings in framing our American ideals. 
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Father Taylor 
By ROBERT COLLYER 


12°; 58 pp., 80 cents ze¢; 88 cents by mail. 


The unique life history of the founder of the Sea- 
man’s Bethel in Boston, as told by an old friend who 
knew him well. With its fund of incident and anec- 
dote, with its sympathetic portrayal of the man and his 
peculiar genius, the little volume is an inspiring 
record of an unusual personality. 


Life’s 
Enthusiasms 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


12°; 64 pp., 80 cents wet; 88 cents by mail. 


Acall to do things because we love them, to love 
things because we do them, to keep the eyes open, the 
heart warm, and the pulses swift. ‘The fine enthusiasms 
of life are here outlined, and the method of their 
cultivation, Printed in two colors throughout. 


Daughters the 


-Puritans 
By SETH CURTIS BEACH 


12°; 280 pp., $1.50 ze¢; unillustrated edition, 
$1.10 wet; postage, 10 cents additional. 


A holiday portrait edition, issued as a result of the 
excellent sale of last year and the general satisfaction 
manifested iu the book’s contents. The biographies 
and portraits are as follows: Catharine M. Sedgwick ; 
Mary L. Ware; Lydia M. Child; Dorothea L. Dix; 
Margaret Fuller; Harriet Beecher Stowe; Louisa 
M. Alcott. 


Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


to idealism, caring only for getting money, 
and getting it largely for its own sake. In 
this study, originally delivered as an alumni 
address, he analyzes, honestly and sincerely, 
our national traits, seeking to find wherein 
such criticism is justified, and the lesson we 
may take to heart. A small volume of Suc- 
cess Nuggets, put together by Orison Swett 


most condensed form pregnant advice that 
touches forcibly on the reasons that make 
for a man’s failure or success in the world. 
The brevity of these sayings has almost the 
effect of wit, and they are one and all well 
worth considering by one who cares to 


7 J | Dixie’s Land, Arr. by Wm. Dressler. 
Marden, editor of Success, presents in the | 


make the most of himself and his chances 


(75 cents net). 


Music Received. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 
Old Folks at Home. Arr. by Wm. Dressler. 15 cents. 
Nearer, my God, to Thee. By D. P. Hains. 10 cents. 
i 15 cents. 
Send out Thy Light. Music by Frank Jones. 50 cents. 
God leadeth Me. By P. A. Schnecker, 
Frolicsome Youth. Composition by W. F. Sudds. 
The Conqueror March. 4 hands. Dressler- Mills. 

cents. 


80 


| Anthem Offering. A Choice Collection of Music for All 


Occasions. 30 cents, 
On the Dreamy Hudson Waltzes. 
Fulland piano. $1 25. 
Let your Light so Shine. By UC. Burnap 
Eight Instructive Pieces. By Carl Eickhoff. 


By H. Engleman. 


& cents. 
5 cents, 
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Che Dome. 
When Christ was Born. 


When Christ, a little Babe, was born 
z In Bethlehem, in Bethlehem, 

When Christ, a little Babe, was born. 
Oh, years and years ago, 

With voices sweet the angels came 
To Bethlehem, to Bethlehem, 

And sang the Infant Jesus’ name, 
Oh, years and years ago! 

With hasty steps the shepherds went 
To Bethlehem, to Bethlehem, 

And low before their Saviour bent, 
Oh, years and years ago! 

Ah! would I had been there to see, 
In Bethlehem, in Bethlehem, 

The Babe upon His Mother’s knee, 
Oh, years and years ago! 

And would I had been there to hold 
In Bethlehem, in Bethlehem, 

My cloak between him and the cold, 
Oh, years and years ago! 

—Denis A. McCarthy. 


For the Christian Register. 


Phoebe’s Christmas. 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO. 


It was a trifling thing that made such a 
stir in Phoebe’s mind,—first, the jingling of 
sleigh-bells, then a span of horses and a 
sleigh, inside the sleigh a little girl, a big 
man, and a Christmas tree. It was the tree 


that. changed the current of Phcebe’s 
thoughts. She was sitting before the fire 
thinking about their Christmas tree— 


father’s and mother’s and Brother Jim’s 
and baby’s—when this other tree went 
whizzing by. It was an exceedingly tall 
tree, and Phoebe at once began to wonder 
what a little girl, who hadn’t even a Brother 
Jim to share her tree with her, should want 
of such a very tall tree. Was it because 
there were such a lot of presents that there 
had to be a tall tree to hold them all? 
Phoebe now began to run over in her mind 
all the things that might be hung upon that 
tall tree,—dolls, tea-sets, candy, skates, 
a sled, maybe a tam-o’-shanter, a muff— 

Whether it was the thought of all these 
things or whether it was just a longing to 
talk with the little girl about Christmas 
that drew Phoebe away from the fire and 
out into the snow it would be difficult to 
say; but, certain it is, in less than a half- 
hour after the tall tree went by, Phoebe was 
standing by the little girl’s gate. She did 
not feel free to go in, because she had never 
spoken either to the little girl or the big man, 
they being summer people. She had only 
a moment to wait, however, before the door 
was opened and a dainty little creature ap- 
peared on the threshold. 

“Hello,” said Phoebe, cordially. 

“Hello,” responded the little girl whose 
name was Margaret, 

“Did you come up to see the s-n-o-w?” 
Phoebe liked to spell a word now and then 
because it sounded so grand and grown-up. 

“We came up to spend Christmas,” said 
Margaret. 

There was magic in the word ‘‘Christmas’’ 
and in a few moments the two little girls 
were talking pretty fast. Phoebe told Mar- 
garet about their tree, and then Margaret 
told about hers,—how it was to have tinsel 
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on it and candles and loads of presents, 
dolls, candy, sets of dishes. Margaret went 
on and on, telling of such a quantity of 
presents that Phoebe’s eyes blazed with ex- 
citement. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “do you have such 
lots of things?” 

Margaret nodded. ‘‘If you’ll come spend 
Christmas with me, V’ll give you some of 
them, will you?” 

The invitation was so very unexpected 
that Phoebe fairly caught her breath. 

“Tm awful lonesome up here,” declared 
Margaret, “There aren’t any little girls 
here, only you, and I don’t know your name.” 

“My name’s Pheebe.’’ 

“Come, see my papa, Phoebe.” Margaret 
was very eager, and she danced into the 
house and threw open the parlor door. 
“Papa, papa,” she cried, “‘here’s a little girl 
named Phoebe. Will you please ask her to 
come spend Christmas with me, and will you 
buy her a doll and some candy and lots of 
things?” 

The judge (Margaret’s papa was a judge) 
was reading his paper, but he looked over 
his glasses at Phoebe and asked her very 
politely to sit down. 

“Phoebe doesn’t have much Christmas 
at her house,” declared Margaret, after 
Phoebe had settled down almost out of sight 
in one of the big chairs. 

Phcebe pulled herself up straight. “We 
do t-o—to,”’ she cried, nodding her head 
decidedly and spelling the word quite from 
habit, and not at all because she wished the 
judge to know she could spell. “We hang 
our stockings, and we’re going to have 
candy. The store man gives prize candy 
when you buy a pound of tea, and mother’s 
bought two pounds. She’s fried doughnut 
dolls, too. It’s baby’s first Christmas, and 
this morning Jim and I went up in the woods 
and chopped down a Christmas t-r-e-e— 
tree.’ Phoebe brought out the last word 
with triumph. Tree was a new word which 
she had mastered only a week ago. 

The judge dropped his paper and removed 
his glasses, “I’m glad you are to have such 
a grand Christmas at your house, Miss 
Pheebe,”’ he said, and he smiled just as if 
he wasn’t a judge at all. 

Phoebe smoothed her dress over her 
knees and was beginning to feel the im- 
portance of this call in the judge’s parlor, 
when all of a sudden Margaret commenced 
to cry. 

“T want Phoebe to stay, papa,’ 
“T haven’t any one to play with. 
please ask her to stay?” 

Pheebe felt sorry for the judge. She thought 
he must be ashamed to have his little girl 
cry for things just the way baby did at 
home. But the judge seemed to think it 
was all right, for he took her up in his arms 
and kissed her. 

“Phoebe doesn’t have lots of things on 
her tree, she told me so,’’ wailed Margaret. 
“She doesn’t have truly dolls or tea-sets or 
any of those things.”’ 

“Well, now, Miss Pheebe,” said the judge, 
“Wwouldn’t you like a doll and a picture book 
and a tea-set?” 

“And a little cradle?’ chimed in Margaret. 

“Yes, a little cradle for your doll?” 


’ 


she cried. 
Won’t you 


| had to smile. 
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“And lots of candy and an orange,’’’ 
prompted Margaret. 

i Vies7\ saids the 
oranges,”’ 

Phoebe’s eyes were opening wide. 

“And wouldn’t you like to see our tree?’’ 
the judge went on. “It is very tall, and it 
will sparkle like—like—just like your eyes.” 
The judge opened his eyes very wide now 
as if he had said something wonderful. 

“Don’t you think you better come to 
our tree?’ The judge’s voice was very 


judge, ‘candy and 


‘persuasive. 


Phoebe drew a long breath. 
. “Is it yes?” asked the judge. 

Phoebe shook her head. “I guess n-o-t— 
not.” She spoke so decidedly that the judge 
Then he looked at Margaret 
and tried again. ‘Suppose we were to take 
a sleigh-ride, would you like that? We 
have some new bells on our harness. 
Wouidn’t you like to try our horses if I let 
you drive—say—through the village?’ 

The judge had found out what Phoebe 
liked best now. If there was anything in 
the world that she had longed to do it was 
to drive the judge’s span. For one mo- 
ment she forgot about the beautiful Christ- 
mas at home, and then she promised to 


spend Christmas with Margaret and the 


judge. 
Where the time went to between that mo- 


ment and the hour when she found herself 


driving the judge’s span she could not have 
told; but it passed, and she sat beside the 
judge and drove his splendid horses. Up 
and down, through all the streets of the vil- 
lage they went, the judge lifting his hat to 
Phcebe’s friends. It was a grand event, and, 
for a part of the way at least, Phoebe man- 
aged to put the Christmas at home out of 
her mind. 

It wasn’t so easy afterward. The grand 
dinner didn’t taste half as nice as the din- 
ner at home would have tasted with father 
and mother and Brother Jim and baby sit- 
ting around the table. And the Christmas 
tree, although it sparkled like ten thousand 
jewels, and was loaded with presents, didn’t 
seem half as beautiful to Phoebe as the Christ- 
mas tree at home, with mother’s doughnut 
dolls dangling from its branches. 

At last, when everything was taken off 
the tree, and Phcebe’s lap and arms and 
hands were full of presents, then it came 
over her that the Christmas at home was 
all over and done, too, Father had taken 
everything off the tree, baby was fast asleep, 
and the Christmas story that mtother always 
read on Christmas night, with them all sit- 
ting round the fire to listen, that, too, was 
over. Poor little Phoebe! The thought of 
all she had missed made her cry right out 
loud, so loud that some one, Phoebe thought 
it was the fudge, came and picked her right 
up. 
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Free from harmful drugs. 
Cure coughs and _ hoarse- 
ness. Prevent sore throat. 
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“Why, Phoebe dear, crying on Christmas 
Eve?” ‘ 

It wasn’t the judge’s voice at all, but her 
own dear father’s. No wonder Phcebe 
couldn’t speak or say a word. Just a mo- 
ment ago she was in the judge’s great house 
and Christmas was all over, now she was in 
her own little parlor and Christmas hadn’t 
begun. 

“You've been asleep, dear, and had bad 
dreams,” said mother. 

“OQ mother, mother!’ For a moment 
that was all Phoebe could say, she was so 
happy. 

“Well, well,” said father, “we can’t have 
our little girl crying on Christmas Eve.” 

“T thought Christmas was all over,” 
cried Phoebe, laughing and crying all to- 
gether, ‘“‘and I hadn’t had it, ’cause I went 
to the judge’s house and had dolls and a tea- 
set and a tam-o’-shanter and a muff and— 
drove the s-p-a-n—span.”’ 

“Wasn’t that enough, Phoebe?’ 

Phoebe stared at her father, Was it pos- 
sible he didn’t understand? 

“Why, why!’ she exclaimed, ‘I didn’t 
have Christmas at a-l-l—all. I didn’t have 
you and mother and Brother Jim and baby.” 

“Oh, I see,’’ said father. 

“I wanted baby and mother and you 
and’’— 

“T see, I see,” laughed father. ‘‘It’s very 
evident who belongs to Phcebe’s Christmas 
circle.” 

“It’s evident that love is the centre of the 
circle, too,’’ declared mother. 


A Hint to Santa Claus. 


If I were Santa Claus, I’d give 
Ben Brown a whooping lot of things,— 
A train of cars, sure as you live, 
A Noah’s ark, a ball that sings, 
A pair of skates, a book, a bat, 
A bag of candy, pretty fat,— 
And all of this because, you see, 
Ben Brown is me. 
—Susie M. Best, in Litile Folks. 


Tony Bear’s Christmas Tree. 


The Boy and the Girl went into the wood 
for a walk, and by and by they came to a 
dear tiny tree that grew by the side of the 
path, 

“This is the tree we will take when the 
Day comes,” said the Boy. 

“Ves,” said the Girl, ‘‘we will plant it in a 
box with dirt to hold it firm; and, oh, how 
fine it will look with a gay~toy or a gift 
or a gold nut on each twig!” 

“Yes, how fine it will look! I wish to take 
it now,” said the Boy. 

“The Day has not yet come,’ said the 
Girl. 

Then the Boy and the Girl walked along, 
and the tiny tree took a nap in the sun, and 
back of a bush sat wee Tony Bear. He 
knew all that the Boy and Girl had said, 
and he did wish that he had a tree. By and 
by he went home to his mamma and said, 
“T wish a tree!” 

How Mrs. Bear did roar with glee! ‘A 
tree! A tree! You dear tiny baby Tony 
Bear!’ she said. ‘‘Why, all the wood is 
full of trees.” 
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“But I wish a tree with a'gay toy or a gift or 
a gold nut on each twig,” said little Tony Bear. 

“T don’t know what a toy or a gift is,” 
said his mamma. ‘I know what nuts are 
like, and very good food they are; but I do 
not know what a gold nut is,”’ 

“And I don’t know, but that is the kind 
of a tree I wish,’”’ said Tony Bear. ‘I wish a 
gift or a toy or a gold nut on each twig.” 

Tony Bear did not like to lie in the sun 
any more. He did not any more like to 
roll in the sand, or any more to rub his fur 
coat on the bark of a tree. He went to walk 
in the wood all day every day to hunt for a 
Christmas tree. He grew thin, and made 
his mamma sad and his papa grim. 

“We will help you, Tony,” said each bear 
that was in the wood. And hunt and hunt 
they all did to find a Christmas tree for dear 
tiny Tony Bear. 

“We have it! We have it!’ they said 
one day. But, when they led Tony Bear to 
the tree they had seen, it was only a pine-tree 
with fine new cones upon it. 

Tony Bear had to cry when he saw it. 
has no toys or gold nuts on it,” he said. 
do not wish it.” 

And then each bear said, “Tony, we will 
hunt once more.’’ 

“We have it! 


“Tt 
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We have it!’ they said 


another day. But, when they took Tony |’ 


Bear to see this tree, it was only a tall tree 
with little new rolled-up leaf buds on it. 

“That is not a Christmas tree!’ said Tony 
Bear. “You are all very kind, but I will go 
and hunt for a Christmas tree by myself.” 

So Tony ran into the wood, and on and on 
he went. He saw many a tree, but no tree 
with gold nuts upon it. He went very far, 
and his flat feet grew sore, and his back grew 
lame, and his deep tiny eyes grew tired with 
looking. 

At last he came to the very edge of the 
big wood, and he had not yet seen his Christ- 
mas tree. He sat down in the dirt to cry, 
but at that minute he saw just outside of 
the wood a.tree all gay with red and gold 
balls that hung on each twig. 

Then Tony Bear’s tiny eyes shone, and 
he laughed. He got up out of the dirt, and, 
“Oh! Oh!’ said he; and then he climbed 
up into the tree, and ate many and many a 
red and gold ball, and very good they were! 
Then he sat up in the tree and smiled all 
around him, and said: “This is my Christmas 
tree! No one need hunt any more.” 

For many days Tony was at the edge of 
the wood, and he ate the good red and gold 
food and grew fat, and he took naps in the 
sun and grew well, and he made his fur coat 
nice in the sand and on the bark of a tree. 

One day Tony saw bees flying in and out 
of a hole in his tree, and his keen nose soon 
told him that good, sweet food was inside. 
He ran home as fast as a baby bear can run, 
and told Mamma Bear and Papa Bear and 
each bear that had been good to him, and 
away they all went to see dear Tony’s tree! 

And, when they came to the orchard at the 
edge of the wood, they all rolled in the grass 
and laughed. And then Mamma Bear told 
Tony Bear that his Christmas tree was an 


apple-tree, and that the red and gold balls 
were apples! 
But Tony Bear didn’t mind their laugh- 
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ing, and he forgot they had laughed when 
Papa Bear dug into the hollow tree and got 
the bees’ honey, and gave them all some to 
eat with the Christmas tree apples. 

Then Mamma Bear and Papa Bear with 
huge paw and claw made the hole in the tree 
big, and took from it one comb and two, 
and many, many more, that the bees had 
made. Each bear had what he wanted, 
and some was left for the good bees. 

Tony Bear had all he was able to eat, and, 
as he sat flat in the sand with a nice comb 
of sweet food in his paw, he said, ‘“‘How I do 
like a Christmas tree!’—Anna L. Sykes, in 
Litile Folks. 


A Funny Present. 


One Christmas Grandma Melville sent 
something from the farm to be hung on the 
Christmas tree for Ava. 

It was alive, so it couldn’t really be hung, 
you know, It was snow-white, but it wasn’t 
a rabbit with his winter coat on, It had 
feathers and a pair of bright eyes, but it 
wasn’t one of Grandma Melville’s doves— 
not a bit of it. 

Papa made a little cage for it by nailing 
slats across a box, and then he put it behind 
the Christmas tree. 

They unloaded the Christmas tree in the 
afternoon, because there were lots of little 
cousins who must get home before dark; 
but, when the blinds were shut tight and the 
lamps lighted, it was a good deal like night- 
time. 

All of a sudden, breaking right through 
the talk and laughter, came a sharp little 
“Cut-cut-cut-cut-da-cut! Cut-cut-ker-da- 
cut-da-cut-da-cut!’’ 

“What is it? Oh, 

“What do you 
laughing. 

“Tt sounds like a hen-biddy,” said Ava, 
“but maybe it’s a turkle.” 

Then everybody laughed, and papa 
pulled the little cage out from behind the 
tree. 

“It as a hen-biddy!”’ cried Ava. 

Sure enough. There was a snow-white 
little hen. 

And as true as you live the snow-white 
little hen had laid a snow-white little egg. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Ava, ‘‘Her’s gave me a 
present all herself; and her name’s Snow- 
ball.” 

And almost every day all winter Snow- 
ball gave Ava an egg for her breakfast next 
morning.—Y outh’s Companion. 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
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what is it?’’ cried Ava. 
guess?”’ asked papa, 
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International Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


FRANCE. 


In previous contributions to the Christian 
Register we have reported concerning the 
trials and tribulations of French Protestant- 
ism in the present crisis in religious affairs in 
that country. We have sought to show that, 
while the policy of the government was in no 
wise aimed at the Protestant element in the 
population of France, whose loyalty to the 
republic is unquestioned, yet, since laws must 
bear equally on all, the Protestant churches 
are made to suffer the same disabilities and 
penalties as the Roman Catholic. Needless 
to say that they have promptly accepted the 
situation and reorganized under the new law 
as associations for worship and _ religious 
culture. They are striving manfully to 
meet the new issues presented them for 
solution, of which the withdrawal of four 
million frances a year of State support is the 
most serious. Their two theological schools 
at Paris and Montauban are no longer 
state institutions, but must depend upon 
the private generosity of the Protestants of 
France, Meanwhile the state authorities 
have been considerate. The salaries of 
the pastors will continue to be paid, with 
gradual reductions for a few years longer. 
Their pensions are assured the present in- 
cumbents. The twelve professors of. the 
Protestant Faculty of the University of 
Paris have been appointed to nominally 
secular professorships in that great school 
of learning, and their salaries will be paid 
them during life. Thus they will be able 
to continue their labors for Protestant educa- 
tion. Among their professors we note 
our friends, Bonet-Maury, Jean Réville, 
Stapfer, Menegoz Ehrhardt, Monnier, Allier, 
Lods, and Vaucher. 

On the 12th of November the new Faculté 
libre de Théologie Protestante of Paris held 
its opening session. Prof. Vienot spoke for 
the society, which has been created to main- 
tain this seminary for preachers, and of 
which Baron de Schickler, the eminent lay 
leader of the liberal, or Unitarian, wing of 
the French Protestants has been the in- 
spiring soul. 345 subscribers have pledged 
annually 38,378 francs, and 12 donors have 
subscribed a capital of 12,170 francs. ‘There 
is still needed to meet the expenses of the 
coming year 20,000 francs, or $4,000. We 
note that the British Unitarians have con- 
tributed to this cause. Will it not appeal 
to the sympathy and pockets of American 
Protestants ? 

If any reader of these notes, and especially 
any member of the Women’s Alliances now 
engaged in the study of ‘‘ Liberal Movements 
and Leaders in Foreign Countries,” desires to 
obtain a fuller knowledge of the present con- 
dition of French Protestantism, it may be 
pertinent to refer them to a more elaborate 
article on this subject which the present 
writer contributed to the Boston Transcript of 
Saturday, November 24. Copies may be ob- 
tained of Miss Florence Everett at the head- 
quarters of the National Women’s Alliance, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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We are glad to report the cheering intelli- 
gence that the triple schism which threatened 
the Reformed Church in France, dividing 
it into ultra-Calvinist, Liberal Orthodox, 
and Advanced, or practically Unitarian, sects 
has been averted. 

A recent convention of Reformed Protes- 
tant churches at Jarnac was attended by 
representatives of the liberal and the mod- 
erate orthodox groups. The conservative, or 
ultra-orthodox, party declined to participate, 
and will apparently insist on organizing 
itself on a narrow dogmatic basis. But the 
other elements who constitute two-thirds 
of the Reformed, or Huguenot, churches of 
France, and comprise a still larger propor- 
tion of its Protestant population, after an 
earnest and harmonious session extending 
over several days, adopted unanimously 
as a basis of union the following declaration 
of principles :— 

PREAMBLE. 

The members of this assembly, in the 
desire and hope of preventing a permanent 
division among the Reformed churches of 
France, 

Full of confidence in the mercy and prom- 
ises of the heavenly Father, 

Decide to draw up a Declaration of Prin- 
ciples and a Draft of Statutes which they 
submit to the General Assembly of the 
Reformed Churches. 

In the mean time they propose and advise 
the churches to unite at once, on the basis 
of this Declaration of Principles and of these 
Statutes. They instruct their committee 
to take, on the request of the churches, such 
steps as may. follow from this decision. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


The representatives of the Reformed 
churches of France assembled at Jarnac, 
October 24 to 26, 1906, acting in the spirit 
of the resolutions adopted at Rouen on the 
11th and 12th of July, convinced that in the 


present circumstances the Holy Spirit lays’ 


upon them responsibilities which they can 
no longer avoid, 

Feeling their personal unworthiness,— 
having implored the grace of God and de- 
liberated together in peace and brotherliness, 

Recognizing in the churches the existence 
of a genuine need of intellectual sincerity, 
and a more and more conscious aspiration 
toward a fraternal unity founded on com- 
mon religious experiences, and upheld by 
a common desire for moral repentance, 
spiritual. awakening, theological renovation, 
and social action, 

Determined, so far as they are concerned, 
and so far as it depends on them, to pre- 
serve intact the faith and the liberty which 
made the greatness of the Reformed churches 
of France, 

Being resolved to close the era of useless 
controversy in order to call all disciples 
of the Master to activity in good deeds, to 
the awakening of the churches, to the evan- 
gelization of our country, to missionary 
work, to the emancipation of souls that are 
being lost, to war against all the strong- 
holds of sin for the triumph of the Kingdom 
of God upon earth in justice, love, and holi- 
ness, 

In fellowship of spirit with the Reformed 
churches of France which expressed their 
faith in the sixteenth century in the con- 
fession of La Rochelle, and in the nineteenth 
in the Declaration of 1872, and with all the 
churches that are descended from the Ref- 
ormation, 

Proclaim joyfully and with 
heart :— 

(1) Faith in Jesus Christ, ‘the Son of 


all their 
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the living God,” supreme gift of the Father 
to suffering and sinful Humanity, who, 
by his holy life, his teaching, his death on 
the cross, his resurrection, and his abiding 
action on souls and in the world, saves to 
the uttermost all those who are brought 
through him into union with God, and lays 
upon them the duty of working for the build- 
ing up of the city of justice and brotherhood. 

(2) The unique religious value of the 
Bible as a record of the progressive revela- 
tions of God. f 

(3) The right and_the duty, for believers 
and for churches, of free inquiry according 
to the rules of scientific method, and of 
work for the reconciliation of modern thought 
with the gospel. 

(4) The distinctly lay and popular charac- 
ter of religious associations, the brotherly co- 
operation in the parish of all ministers and 
laymen, each one placing at the service of 
the rest the gifts he has received. : 

(5) The maintenance of the Presbyterian 
synodal system, which implies the religious, 
administrative, and financial autonomy of 
the parishes, and their solidarity as a con- 
federation of churches. 

Finally, therefore, being bent above all 
on realizing the union of hearts and wills, 
they invite all believers and churches to 
join them, who desire to uphold and propa- 
gate the essential principles of the gospel 
and of the Reformation. 


At one time during the sessions there was 
a moment of hesitation as to whether there 
ought not to be a fuller discussion and 
perhaps amendment of this declaration of 
faith, At this juncture the liberal orator, 
Rey. Charles Wagner of Paris, arose, and in 
an impassioned and moving address swept 
away all opposition amidst a scene of pro- 
found and indescribable emotion. Mod- 
erates and liberals alike, according to the 
reports in the Vie Nouvelle and the Protes- 
tant, were moved to tears. M. Wilfred 
Monod, the leader of the moderates, threw 
himself on the breast of Wagner. The 
declaration was unanimously adopted, the 
whole assembly standing. Prayer was of- 
fered and the members united in singing 
Luther’s choral, “‘A Mighty Fortress is our 
God.” The triumph of the free and pro- 
gressive party in the ancient church of the 
Huguenots was assured. 

Rey. Charles Wagner, in a private note, 
writes us: “Last week was a great one for 
our French Reformed Church. In the city 
of Jarnac a large meeting has been held of 
all those who are determined to unite, 
despite of doctrinal differences. This three 
days’ meeting was the first and solid basis 
of a larger union. Now we can hope the 
best for the future.” 

‘The agitation is now for a general assem- 
bly of Protestants soon to be called which 
shall finally and definitely determine the 
question of the.future status of their church. 

The agitation for Sunday rest continues 
to make progress in France, the Socialist 
and Radical parties urging the enforcement 
of the recently published Sabbath laws. The 
fund for the proposed monument to Serve- 
tus in Vienne, France, is slowly increasing. 
Two Unitarian laymen in England, Sir John 
Brunner and Sir Edwin Lawrence, have 
made handsome contributions to it; and 
the secretary writes us that he will be 
pleased to receive other subscriptions in 
large or small amounts from Protestants, 
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These will be gladly forwarded by the writer 
of these notes. y 

The British and Foreign Unitarian Associ- 
ation have made a grant. of money toward 
the relief of their French liberal fellow- 
Christians in their present financial extrem- 
ity. Will not the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association be similarly generous 
and helpful toward their coreligionists 
in France, now in such sore straits for the 
support of their churches, their theological 
schools, and their works of charity and edu- 
cation? 

The liberal evangelical parish of Paris, 
of which Rev. Charles Wagner is pastor, 
has recently reorganized itself under the new 
law. Its edifice on the Boulevard Beau- 
marchais is undergoing an entire recon- 
struction to better fit it for the many Sun- 
day and week-day uses which are conducted 
in it, Pastor Wagner has been absent for 
three months to recuperate from overwork 
and the mental strain induced by recent 
events in his country. He receives, at 
Rue Davol 7, on Wednesdays, from two to 
four o’clock, 
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I, 

Spring, summer, autumn, winter, Spring, 
summer, autumn, and the years go flitting 
by. Here it is full winter-tide again; and 
Christmas, with its burden of good cheer— 
or the lack of it—is at our door. 

_ Strange as it may seem, there has been, 
in this borough of Brooklyn, a protest from 
the Jewish element to the public schools, 
urging the doing away of the Christmas 
observance. 

Now, if this protest were simply in regard 
to the Christian instruction given in the 
classrooms by teachers of varying sects 
and intelligences, one might sympathize; but 
to do away with it for the sake of any race 
prejudice, this blessed Selah in the whirling, 
self-occupied life, would be almost tragic. 
There is much silly talk given in the class- 
rooms concerning the Christian idea of Christ- 
mas that might happily be omitted, but 
the spirit of Christmas is a different matter. 
And the rest and change, the chance of 
being kind and watching the effect! Cer- 
tainly that is good for Jew and Gentile, for 
him who believes all, and him who has no 
belief. This is the one season set apart as 
the carnival for displaying the ‘‘art of being 
kind,” and that we are told ‘“‘is all the sad 
world needs.” 

Every Unitarian church, as well as sister 
churches, are preparing for the Christmas 
celebration. Sterner duties wait while the 
lighter things of life come to the fore. 

The Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, 
has resumed all its old activities and taken 
up new ones. The Sunday-school has started 
afresh, and both Mr. and Mrs. Dutton are 
active in it. ‘The Christmas festival in the 
school takes on the beautiful guise of “’tis 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Around the prettily lighted tree the chil- 
dren gather and joyfully sing, while laying 
their gifts down for the little brothers and 
sisters who have nothing more than thanks 
and love to bestow in return; But that is 
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enough to warm the hearts of the givers. 
A recent request from an outside society 
has given this church an opportunity to 
serve a good cause. ‘There is quite a colony 
of Syrians settling in Brooklyn, and they 
have organized a Presbyterian society; but, 
having no church and small funds, they asked 
permission to hold a Sunday evening service 
in the Second Church. The request was 
granted, and the first meeting, held a week 
ago, was largely attended. The service 
was conducted in the Syrian language, and 
was earnest and thoughtful. When one 
realizes that the Second Church is builded 
upon land leased by the Catholics, and that 
the Unitarians permit Presbyterians to wor- 
ship within their church home, liberal 
thought seems to have gained force and 
meaning, 

It seems a long way to hark back to 
Thanksgiving time, but there was such a 
beautiful union service held in Mr. Forbes’s 
church on that day that it seems fitting to 
draw it into the Christmas spirit. All the 
Brooklyn pastors united in the service; 
and, as it was Mr. Forbes’s turn to preach 
the sermon, he took for his subject, ‘‘The 
Coming Day.” The sermon was full of 
hope and cheer.. Mr. Forbes always keeps 
his face set toward the east, and the Thanks- 
giving sermon was radiant with the day- 
spring. The Sunday after Thanksgiving Mr. 
Forbes exchanged pulpits with his son. Such | 
an exchange—that of a father and son—is 
unusual, but very happy for both. 

At the First Church the plan for work in 
Alliance and classes is formed early, and | 
leaflets announcing subjects, etc., give all 
the members a chance to prepare themselves 
and arrange their engagements in advance. 
Where this is done, more definite work is 
accomplished, with less friction. There is 
always an annual dinner at this church, 
and this year the burlesque, ““A Woman’s 
Business Meeting,’”’ made bright the evening. | 
The Sunday-school of Mr. Forbes’s church is | 
prospering. Mr. Forbes has a Bible class in 
his own school, and one as well at the Willow | 
Place Chapel. 

Of course at the Messiah Church the shadow | 
cast by Mr. Savage’s illness and absence 
rests heavily. As one member recently 
wrote, “Only by trying to forget, can I look 
hopefully forward.” And yet I believe that 
only by remembering do the people go on. 
With Mr. Collyer’s sturdy manhood yet with 
them, with the spiritual recollection of Mr. 
Savage’s earnest work and helpful life, 
surely the Messiah Society has a tender 
heritage to uphold them. And they are 
doing good work, and doing it well. ‘The 
Women’s Benevolent Society of the Church 
of the Messiah was formed over twenty- | 
five years ago. Through sunshine and | 
shadow that society has been an inspiration 
and strength; now this society has been | 


merged into the Benevolent Committee of | 
the Alliance. The change was one devoutly | 
desired by the older members, the aim 
being to turn to better account the large 
amount of sewing done by the women, an 

to have such work reported in the Manual 
of the Alliance, thus showing how wide the | 
charities of the church really are. The) 
young people of this church hold two meet- | 
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ings monthly at which good music, or other 
entertainment, is provided. 

Many of the meetings of the Brooklyn 
Institute resemble Unitarian congregations, 
for our people come out in force when such 
men as Graham Brooks, Mr. Dole, Mr. Wright, 
and Mr. Crothers give their courses. 

The Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture, 
with Leslie Willis Sprague, is discussing such 
topics as present ethical demands upon the 
home, the school, the church, the press, the 
theatre, business life, and democracy. The 
society is small, but it holds its place in the 
community. ps ees Bac 


Dr. George L. Cary. 


On November 23 a worthy tribute was 
paid to Dr. George L. Cary. The faculty 
and students of the Meadville Theological 
school and a few intimate friends gathered 
in the dining-room of Hunnewell Hall. On 
the wall kung a veiled portrait of Dr. Cary, 
which is the present of the alumni of the 
school. Rey. Frank I. Phalen of Fairhaven, 
Mass., president of the Alumni Association, 
made the presentation speech. 

Addressing the friends present, Mr. Phalen 
said in part:— 

“We are met to honor a man who in his 
silent way has left an impression on the minds 
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with which he has come in contact, which 
will not soon pass away. His work has been 
well done, and a permanent influence has 
been felt by all who have known him. His 
term of service has been almost half a cen- 
tury, and in that time he has known every 
member who has occupied a place in the 
faculty of the Theological School. For 
forty-four years he served the school faith- 
fully, and his service will ever be held in 
grateful remembrance. 

“It is my great honor in behalf of the 
Meadville Alumni Association, of which Mrs. 
Henry P. Kidder is an honorary member, and 
a generous helper in this gift, to present to 
my beloved Alma Mater this picture.” 

In acceptance President Franklin C. 
Southworth said in part:— 

“T count it felicitous to receive from 
you, sir, this token in behalf of the Alumni 
Association. It comes from the artist-hand of 
one who was born and reared in this com- 
munity and has put into the work something 
of the feeling she held for Dr. Cary and the 
school. It is pleasant to know that, though 
nearing the fourscore limit, the subject is 
still with us and able to participate in our 
enjoyment. 

“Tn receiving this picture in behalf of the 
school, I like to think that it is going to be a 
perpetual reminder of the ideal for which Dr. 
Cary has worked. It was to Dr. Cary’s 
advent in Meadville that the school became 
recognized for its ideal of scholarship, which 
he, more than any other man, has been able 
to support. 

“T accept this gift as a token of the loyalty 
and an expression of the deep affection in 
which he is held by the students of genera- 
tion after generation.” 

The picture is a. life-size portrait, three- 
fourths profile. Dr. Cary is seated with a 
book in his hand (the revised version of the 
Bible evidently). In the background are 
shelves of, books, and the expression of the 
whole picture, particularly in the face of 
the subject, is that of the student, thought- 
ful and serene. 

The artist, Mrs. A. D. Sturtevant of New 
York, who is a native of Meadville and lived 
here until a few years ago, has made a care- 
ful study of the surroundings in which the 
picture was to be placed, and, with her fine 
execution, the work itself deserves the highest 
commendation, It has received high praise 
from artists and art critics of high rank, and 
with other work of great excellence entitles 
Mrs, Sturtevant to a leading position among 
American portrait painters. 


John Harsen Rhoades. 


Mr. John Harsen Rhoades of New York, 
who died last week, after a brief illness, at 
the age of sixty-eight, had been for upward of 
fifty years a member of All Souls’ Church, 
and for many years president of its board 
of trustees. Few New York Unitarians have 
been more widely known, more highly 
respected or beloved. 

At the time of his death he was a vice- 
president of the Unitarian Association, of 
the National Conference, and of the Con- 
ference’ of the Middle States and Canada. 
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For twenty-nine years he had been the 
president of the Greenwich Savings Bank, 
one of the strongest and most influential 
banks of the city, succeeding in this office 
his father-in-law, Mr. Benjamin F. Wheel- 
wright, also in his day a prominent member 
of All Souls’ Church. 

Mr. Rhoades persistently declined public 
office, and, retiring from business with a 
competency at the early age of thirty-nine, 
preferred to devote himself in a quiet way to 
service as director in many different banks, 
companies, and other institutions, working 
for the public good. He became an authority 
in matters pertaining to savings banks, was 
often consulted by legislators, and was in- 
strumental in bringing about’ many im- 
portant reforms. ; 

He was also a leader in many reform move- 
ments for the benefit of the city, and in 
1900 was a member of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, which was organized during 
the anti-vice crusade. 

He was also largely responsible for the 
reforms brought about by the Lexow Com- 
mittee. 

During the latter years of his life Mr. 
Rhoades took a deep interest in the promo- 
tion of American art. He brought about 
last winter the loan exhibit, when the work 
of American artists was hung alongside of 
that of foreign painters. 

At a meeting of the trustees of All Souls’ 
Church, held the day after his death, the 
following minute was unanimously adopted: 


The Trustees of All Souls’ Church record 
their sense of bereavement in the death of 
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their beloved associate, John MHarsen 
Rhoades, for many years president of their 
board, and for nearly a half century a leader 
and helper in all good work in All Souls’. 

The Church has been sustained in every 
way by the devotion of Mr. Rhoades to the 
faith for which it stands. His generous 
support, the integrity of his character, the 
grace which was added to sterling virtues, 
the personal effort given without stint to 
all its endeavors for the good of the com- 
munity, leave the church as deeply bereaved 
by his departure as it was blessed by his 
presence. The trustees, upon whom greater 
responsibilities devolve, now that they lack 
his co-operation, are inspired by his memory 
and example to renewed devotion to the 
cause which he loved, and which he re-en- 
forced by a blameless life. 


In recording their sense of loss, the trustees 
and officers of the Greenwich Savings Bank 
have said:— 


His death was as unexpected as it will 
be lamented by all who had the privilege 
of knowing him. A strong personality has 
gone out from a wide field of labor; and we 
who have been so closely associated with 
him in business and private life bear testi- 
mony to the pure, unselfish motive that 
prompted his every action, to his unswerv- 
ing loyalty to a cause or principle which he 
deemed to be right, and to the indomitable 
energy and tireless devotion with which 
he served every interest committed to his 
care. 

For twenty-nine years Mr. Rhoades was 
the honored president of this bank, and for 
forty-three years a member of its board 
of trustees; and the large growth of the 
bank during his term of office, together with 
the high place which it holds among the 
financial institutions of the country, testifies 
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in a convincing manner to his able, dignified, 
and conservative administration. To the 
councils of the board he brought sound, 
broad judgment; his business relations were 
characterized by justice and integrity, and 
in his private life he was one of the most 
lovable of men. 


Mrs. Lucretia I. Tilton. 


The subject of this brief notice was a 
splendid specimen of the best type of New 
England womanhood,—cultured of mind, 
clear and firm in conviction, consecrated to 
the service of all that uplifts and ennobles. 

Mrs. Tilton was born in Keene, N.H., 
eighty-two years ago, and belonged to that 
charming group of young people, of whom 
Francis Parkman speaks in such high terms 
of appreciation in his description of Keene 
at that period, in his ‘‘Half century of Con- 
flict.” Mrs. Tilton married Lucien ‘Tilton, 
a brilliant and successful railroad engineer, 
who was engaged in building the railroad 
that runs from Keene to Fitchburg. From 
Keene the young couple moved to Illinois, 
where Mr. Tilton found scope for his talents 
in building and developing the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad. The home 
of the Tiltons was in Springfield, IIl., 
and it was largely through Mrs. Tilton’s en- 
thusiasm and efforts that the Unitarian so- 
ciety in that city was organized and the 
church building erected. Mrs. Tilton was 
an enthusiastic missionary of the liberal 
faith, and a generous supporter of the Uni- 
tarian cause in the West, until the unfortu- 
nate controversies connected with the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference led her to turn 
her interest and devote her means to special 
forms of philanthropy and education, par- 
ticularly to the work of educating the negro 
in the schools at Hampton and Tuskegee. 
Mrs. Tilton and her husband were close per- 
sonal friends of President Lincoln, and oc- 
cupied the President’s house at Springfield, 
Ill, during his term of office. Among sev- 
eral precious memorials of the martyred 
President in Mrs. Tilton’s possession were 
two quaint, old-fashioned chairs which were 
part of the furniture of the President’s home. 
One of these chairs Mrs. Tilton bequeathed 
to Dr. Booker Washington: the other chair 
she bequeathed to the school at Hampton 
Va. In addition to suitable provision for 
her relatives, Mrs. ‘Tilton bequeathed 
$100,000 to various charitable and educa- 
tional institutions, including $20,000 to the 
colored school at Tuskegee. The American 
Unitarian Association is made one of the 
residuary legatees under the terms of Mrs, 
Tilton’s will, 


Unitarian and Channing Clubs. 


These two clubs held a joint meeting at 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, on Wednesday 
evening of last week. Hon. Solomon Lin- 
coln was in the chair as president of the Uni- 
tarian Club, and beside him was Geo. H. 
Ellis, president of the Channing Club, with 
the secretaries and treasurers of the two 
clubs and the speakers of the evening. About 


two hundred and twenty-five laymen, mostly | 
business men, were in attendance, and the. 


views of the speakers were received with 
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great favor. Mr. Brandeis, a Boston lawyer, 
has given much time as a volunteer to the 
study of industrial insurance, He has shown 
what a burden it is to workingmen, how 
much they pay, and how little they get in 
return. He believes that, by authorizing 
the savings-banks to conduct an insurance 
business, safety can be secured and the ex- 
penses reduced by at least seventy-five 
per cent. He has already published in 
Colluer’s Weekly statistics showing the ex- 
orbitant cost of industrial insurance and 
| contrasted the large account with the returns 
to those who are insured. As reported in the 
Globe :-— 

In conclusion he told his hearers that it is 
the part of political wisdom to “‘right this 
terrible wrong, which deprives workingmen 
of two-thirds of the money they pay for in- 
dustrial insurance,’’ Such a condition of 
things, he said, is dangerous to American insti- 
tutions, ‘‘The socialistic spirit is growing 
all the time, and the cry of the public for 
municipal ownership and kindred measures 
will not be downed by telling the people it is 
not practicable. The growth must be 
checked by remedying such individual abuses 
as that of the present costly life insurance 
for the poor.” 

Arthur D, Hill, another guest of the club, 
who spoke after Mr. Brandeis, gave reasons 
why he believed industrial insurance should 
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be carried on by the savings-banks rather 
than by new insurance corporations, organ- 
ized for the purpose. 

Those reasons were, in brief, that the popu- 
lation in the larger Massachusetts communi- 
ties are now so cosmopolitan that it is prac- 
tically impossible to find men to put at the 
head of such corporations who can command 
the utmost confidence of all races and creeds. 
But the savings-banks, he added, have been 
for one hundred years, since they were 
started, managed with such economy and 
general regard for the interests of the de- 
positors of small means that they possess 
the confidence of the entire population of 
the State as institutions that are thoroughly 
honest and trustworthy, 

Mr. Hill predicted a strong opposition to 
the bill in the coming legislature from the 
old insurance companies and their agents, 
and he urged his hearers to do what they can 
to offset the expected opposition. 

Representative White of Brookline, who 
is to introduce the bill in the legislature, 
believed he had a hard fight before him. He 
exhorted all those who were present to use 
their influence in favor of the passing of the 
bill in the legislature of Massachusetts, 
showing that, if it should become a law in 
that Commonwealth, it would affect the ac- 
tion of other legislatures and the fortunes 
of those who seek industrial insurance. 
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Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, December 11. There were present 
Messrs. Eliot, Fox, Frothingham, Hutchin- 
son, Lincoln, Little, Long, and Ware, and 
Mrs. Keyes and Mrs. Winsor. 

In the absence of the secretary Mr. George 
W. Fox was chosen secretary pro tem. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of November:— 


RECEIPTS, F 

Cash on hand Nov. 1, 1906. . $54,320.10 
From donations .. 5,230.61 
Income of invested funds . 8,045.51 
Interest on bank deposits 57-48 

Investment Church Building 1 Loan Fund, 
repaid on Jems. A 1,808.00 
Books sold, etc . Miicteicetssisa tc seis 592.07 
$70,061.77 

EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes . $9,701.39 
Books, tracts, etc . 095-25 


Salaries and other missionary expenses Se 1,468.00 


Expenses of Unitarian Building. 401.49 
Investment Church Salding Toa Fund, 

loan to church .... pet auee ser. 800.00 

California Relief Fund.. 2,531.71 

All other purposes .... .20 

Cash on hand Dec. 1, 1906 . 54,163.73 

$70,061.77 


The president announced the death of 
John Harsen Rhoades, Esq., of New York, 
vice-president of the Association, and read 
the following resolution :— 

“Tn the death of Mr. John Harsen Rhoades 
of New York the Association and the cause 
it represents loses a friend whose loyalty and 
co-operation have been a strength and bless- 
ing for many years. With untiring devo- 
tion he gave time and labor to the upbuild- 
ing of the institutions which promote pure 
religion and public righteousness. For 
forty years he was active and influential in 
the councils and works of the Unitarian fel- 
lowship, serving for long terms and with 
patient efficiency as trustee of All Souls’ 
Church in New York, as president of the 
Middle States Conference, as trustee of the 
Church Building Loan Fund, as vice-presi- 
dent of the National Conference, and as di- 
rector and vice-president of this Association. 
The respect which his ability and integrity 
commanded, his high standing and wide 
connections in the business world, his repu- 
tation as a  public-spirited citizen, con- 
tribute to the honor and stability of every 
cause with which his name was associated. 
His experience, his counsel, and his persua- 
sive powers of speech were always at the 
command of the churches and the cause he 
loved. His liberal giving supported the in- 
clinations of his mind and heart. His cour- 
tesy and grace of manner and his dignity of 
bearing lifted to his own high plane the 
thought and feeling of the meetings in which 
he took part or over which he presided. In 
mind and character, in purpose and achieve- 
ment, he represented the best type of Ameri- 
can citizenship, and exemplified the virtues 
of a democratic gentleman. His associates 
in this Board of Directors here put upon 
record their sense of the obligation of the 
Unitarian churches to his generous helpful- 
ness, his sound judgment, and his inspiring 
example.” 

This resolution was unanimously adopted, 
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and it was voted to send a copy to the family 
as well as to inscribe it on the records. 
The following votes were adopted :— 


Voted, In accordance with Article IV. of the By-laws of 
the Association providing that vacancies that may occur 
in the Board of Diréctors between the annual meetings of 
the Association shall be filled by action of the Board, to pro- 
ceed to the election of a vice-president to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Hon. Rockwood Hoar. 


Whereupon Hon. Eben S. Draper of Hope- 
dale was duly elected vice-president of the 
Association. 


Mr. Draper is the honored lieutenant 


governor of Massachusetts; and, like” his 


predecessor, Mr. Hoar, comes from Worcester 
County. 
Voted, To proceed to elect a director of the Association 


for the remainder of the term of Hon. Eben S. Draper, vice- 
president elect. 


Whereupon Henry D. Sharpe, Esq., of 
Providence, R.I., was duly elected. 

Mr. Sharpe is the president of the First 
Congregational Society of Providence (Dr. 
Lord’s church) and also president of the 
Unitarian Club of Providence and a trustee 
of Brown University. His election is ap- 
propriate not only because of his personal 
quality and his interest in the cause, but 
also for geographical reasons. Among the 
New England members of the Board of Di- 
rectors there are representatives from Maine, 
from New Hampshire, from Vermont, and 
several from Massachusetts, but no repre- 
sentative from Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut. 

Upon report of the Finance Committee 
a vote was passed cancelling certain ap- 
propriations which had not been called for, 
and the following votes were adopted:— 


Voted, To establish the Henry Wilder Foote Fund, with 
a capital of $5,000, being the gift of Mrs. Shepherd Brooks, 
of Boston, for this purpose. 

Voted, To appropriate from the anonymous gift, at the 
discretion of the President: $100 for Rev. James G, 
Townsend, D.D., for his work at Warren, Pa.; $100 at the 
disposal of the superintendent for the Middle States for 
new work in the department; $400 at the disposal of the 
field secretary for the Pacific States for work at Woodland, 
Cal.; $100 at the disposal of the field secretary for the 
Rocky Mountain States for work at Boulder, Cal. 

Voted, That the Association accepts the conditions of the 
bequest of Mrs. Mary R. Hall, late of Keene, N.H., for 
the benefit of the First Parish of Ashby, Mass., and the 
Sunday-school connected with said parish, and that the 
treasurer of the Association, Francis H. Lincoln, is hereby 
authorized to receive and receipt for the same. 

Voted, To authorize the purchase of an atlas for the 
directors’ room. 


The Publication Committee reported that 
they had voted to print Tract 78 in the 
Finnish language. 

Upon report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion it was 

Voted, To appoint as lecturers on the Billings foundation 
Prof. William H. Carruth in Kansas and Nebraska; Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte in the States of the Middle West; Rev. 
Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., in the States of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Department; and Rev. Edward G. Spencerin Alabama. 

Upon recommendation of the president 
it was 


Voted, To appoint the 21st and 22d of May, 1907, as 
the days for the next annual meeting of the Association. 


The president presented communications 
from Mrs. Rockwood Hoar, acknowledging 
the resolutions adopted by the Board upon 
the death of Mr. Hoar; from the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, expressing the 
thanks_of the society for the hospitality of 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds’ conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses,~publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. ‘St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Base Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Snccelare! 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent. Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer. Mr Charles H. 
Stearns. 


A 


the Association in permitting the use of its 
building for the holding of the society’s 
meetings; and from the board of trustees 
of the First Unitarian Church of San José, 
Cal., expressing their appreciation of the 
aid extended to them in the time of: their 
“calamity following the earthquake of April 
last.” GEORGE W. Fox, 
Secretary pro tem. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals contributed 
money toward the erection of watering- 
troughs in one hundred and twenty-five 
towns in this State last year. The one stipu- 
lation was that on or near the trough should 
be placed the inscription, ‘Blessed are the 
Merciful.” This society has also assisted a 
Newton organization to erect a decorative 
fountain near the corner of Commonwealth 
Avenue and Centre Street, 
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People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andi to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her.] 


Young 


Opportunities for Service. 


No doubt just at this season there are 
unions looking about for ways of being of 
_ service. In fact, the request often comes 
to headquarters as to how this or that union 
can be useful along this line of work. The 
national secretary can refer them to ways in 
which, first of all, they may help the National 
Union,—by ¢ontributing early to the Na- 
tional treasury, by answering promptly all 
communications received, by mentioning 
changes in officers and addresses, and by 
sending in accounts of pleasing entertain- 
ments and profitable meetings, thus keeping 
the office informed of these little doings off 
and on, instead of waiting for the National 
officers. to ferret out these happenings or to 
learn them by chance. Often a union that 
is about to disband may be saved and made 
quite worth while if the national officers 
were only apprised of the fact in season to 
send a stirring speaker or otherwise stretch 
out a hand in guidance, 

As a result of the report of the special com- 
mittee on service last year, the unions were 
found to be engaged in many forms of use- 
fulness under this very head. Some give 
Christmas and Santa Claus parties to poor 
children, others provide Christmas dinners 
and trees for the outcast and neglected, and 
so the list goes on. Word has since come 
that these Christmas treats to the unfortu- 
nate poor are already being planned by the 
unions to a greater extent and with even 
more enthusiasm than ever before. One 
union is to repeat its Sunday-school’s enter- 
tainment with a tree on Christmas morning 
for the enjoyment of twenty-five or thirty 
needy children, not fortunate enough to have 
a Sunday-school of their own. 

Right at this time of the year comes an op- 
portunity for the country unions to help city 
unions by contributing evergreens and ap- 
propriate trees for the decoration of. city 
churches, and also to make candy. bags, to be 
filled with home-made candy and nuts for 
the various philanthropic institutions of the 
great cities. The workers in such causes can 
place thousands of similar bags and quanti- 
ties of all kinds of goodies. There is no end 
of work of this kind. Application at any of 
the settlement-and industrial houses will 
open up a world of need. Mission chapels 
like the Barnard and Parker Memorial, 
Morgan Chapel, ete., have a long list of 
worthy ones whom those interested would 
be only too glad to recommend to any desir- 
ing to engage in this work. If nothing else 
is available, the Salvation Army plans treats 
to large gatherings of children at this festival 
season, so anything given to this corps of 
workers is sure to create happiness in some 
childish heart or cheerless home. 

Local conditions will, however, appeal 
more to some unions, In almost any com- 
munity there are families to be found with 
three or four or more children who could 
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hardly be said to have a Christmas at all, un- 
less some one, charitably disposed, made a 
little extra effort on their behalf, 

Christmas is essentially a children’s festi- 
val; and, while all the churches and other 
organizations seem bent on making it so, 
there may be others in our communities who 
are every bit as worthy of our regard and at- 
tention at this time. I refer to the old 
people who, without children, without 
money, and without homes, except the four 
bare walls designated as such, often spend 
life unhappily, dwelling on brighter days and 
the pleasures of the past. To them, then, at 
this season baskets of fruit and provisions 
may be taken, or a book or a poem read, or a 
song sung, that will linger long in memory 
and create food for thought that will fill 
many a weary day to come, besides giving 
the knowledge that one is not forgotten. 

If we but think a bit and look around to 
see, no one will be found so poor and so busy 
that he cannot find some one more rushed 
and more destitute whom he can help to pass 
a merrier Christmas. It needs simply the 
seeing eye and the understanding heart to 
remedy even a few of these things. 

Opportunities for service are many and 
more varied than ever before when we look 
about and realize the need for such work. So 
let us encourage our young people’s societies 
to engage in some of this wholesome Christ- 
mas cheer-giving, thereby enriching their 
own lives and spreading the real Christmas 
spirit throughout the whole broad land. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


The Christmas Spirit. 


If there is any day in the year which a 
Sunday School ought to remember, it is 
Christmas. If there is any particular church 
that should express its loyalty and interest, 
it is the Unitarian. The absurd question 
is sometimes asked by unthinking persons, 
“Why should the Unitarians celebrate 
Christmas, they do not believe enough for 
that ?”’ 

Just because we believe so much we are 
in hearty accord with the spirit of the re- 
current jubilee. It is indeed a festival for 
all humanity. It belongs to all ages, classes 
and believers. The Builder of a Kingdom, 
self-governing and peaceful, is honored, 
The Herald of spiritual freedom, character, 
brotherhood, is welcomed. The Prophet, 
speaking for the world of humankind, in 
which he lived and died, appears on the hill 
tops of man’s noblest aspirations. He is the 
Leader of the world’s highest hopes. 

A Sunday School should justify its carols 
and exercises, its joy and sentiments, by 
spreading this Christmas spirit where it is 
sadly needed. The officers and teachers 
who have in charge the direction of thought 
and the quickening of feeling, should realize | 


what great educational possibilities lie in | NY 


the noblest use of Christmas. There are | 
those who find great satisfaction in reducing | 
Christmas to its lowest terms. They would 
impart to children the doubts and qualifica- 
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tions which are within the scholar’s province. 
It is a sorry misuse of a grand opportunity. 
Let all the fulness of imagination crown 
the day. Into it the poet, the painter, the 
singer, shall pour their enriching suggestions. 
The higher education on this subject rises 
above details of history and criticism. 
Christmas is a song, it is a star, it is the visit 
of the magi to lowly beings, it is a sky-born 
call to loftier ranges of life and faith. Un- 
fortunate children who are obliged, through 
any mistaken idea, to lose the Santa Claus 
charm and the legendary beauty so closely 
entwined with Christmas! 

Two other thoughts springing from Christ- 
mas observance can be taught in the Sun- 
day School, which may afterward become 
controlling principles in manhood and 
womanhood. One is the thought of the 
great peace which will seal the cannon’s 
mouth, and bring happiness to afflicted 
peoples. The other is the good will, which 
should prevail more and more among differ- . 
ent churches and sects. This is the Christ- 
mas spirit; and, once well established in the 
minds of the young, ruling out inferior con- 
siderations, there will be rapid progress in 
what we call Christian civilization, By all 
means, may the churches and Sunday 
Schools of the Unitarian faith join with 
happy homes in showing forth their love and 
reverent recognition of the Prince of Peace 
and the Prophet of Eternal Life. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel 
will be conducted at twelve o’clock, December 
26, by Rev. G. W. Pratt of Dorchester. 


The Ministerial Union meets at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Monday, December 31. Dis- 
cussion at 11 in Room 3, led by Rev. A. D. K. 
Shurtleff and Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr. 
Subject, ‘“‘What is the Message of the 
Churches?” Lunch in Channing Hall at 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. Charles P. Lombard 


is ro Monument Street, Concord, Mass. Telephone No. 
73-2. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


Fus ERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


EW International, Americana, Britannica, Century 
Hastings, Biblica, Stoddard’s Lectures, bought and 
sold. Bookseller, Derby, Conn. 
HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 
Y change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.”’? 
Write for facts to one who ed. E.S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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12.30, fifty cents each. Address after 
lunch by Samuel McChord Crothers, D.D. 
Subject, ‘““My English Experience.’’ All 
ministers invited to attend. T. J. Horner, 
Secretary. 


Rev. David M. Kirkpatrick of the Uni- 
versalist Church, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship for the Western States, 
is hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. In accordance with the vote 
of the National Conference, at the expira- 
tion of six months from the date of his ac- 
ceptance (Dec. 12, 1906) by the Western 
States Committee, he will be received into 
full fellowship, unless, meanwhile, the Execu- 
tive Committee shall take adverse action. 
W. M. Backus, W. Hanson Pulsford, Mary 
A. Safford. 

Meetings. 


THE PLYMOUTH AND Bay CONFERENCE.— 
In All Souls’ Church, Braintree, the confer- 
ence held last month a joint meeting with 
the Old Colony Association of Universalist 
Churches. ‘The invitation of our church in 
Braintree was met with a warm response by 
both of these local conferences. Morning 
and afternoon sessions were so well attended 
there was standing room only. Each organi- 
zation was allowed a short business meeting. 
In turn each conference saw how the other 
didit. The devotional service was conducted 
by Rey. M. S. Nash of Weymouth and Rev. 
Dudley S. Farrell of Brockton. After an 
address of welcome by Mr. G. H. Arnold of 
All Souls’ Church, the morning conference 
was begun with Rev. L. W. Attwood of South 
Weymouth, president of the Old Colony 
Association, presiding. ‘‘The Adjustment 
of Church Methods to the Needs of Modern 
Life’ was the subject of the two addresses 
of Rev. O H. Perkins of New Bedford and 
Rey. E. B. Maglathlin of West Bridgewater. 
At the afternoon session Dr. Frederick W. 
Hamilton, president of Tufts College, gave 
an address on ‘‘The Church and Education,” 
and Rey. Edward Cummings of Boston 
spoke on ‘‘The Art of Living.” The meetings 
proved to be very ‘interesting, and many 
expressions of pleasure were heard on all 
sides. The church in Braintree is to be 
congratulated on the way in which it ad- 
vanced this meeting and fulfilled so bounti- 
fully the spirit of hospitality. 


CHIcAGE AssocIATE ALLIANCE.—The sec- 
ond meeting of the Associate Alliance for 
the season of 1906-07 was held at the 
Third Church, on Thursday morning, Decem- 
ber 6, with a good attendance. Mrs. Back- 
us presided. An excellent report of the 
Religious News Committee was given by 
Miss Clara A. Hughes. The speaker said, 
when she began a collection of data of the 
conferences of the world’s various religious 
bodies, she soon became convinced that per- 
haps all the fundamental value of them for 
us lay in a comprehension of the general 
broad tendencies, which might be summed 
up as showing slow, steady trends toward 
three points: first, a unification within and 
between the various sects of orthodoxy; 
second, a stronger emphasis on the exal- 
tation of character in religion; and, third, 
a growing recognition that social service is 
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one of the unescapable bases of all religion, 
but religious news very properly includes, also, 
such great religious movements of to-day 
as the struggle to wrest the public schools of 
England from clericalism, from the grasp 
of denominational bias and teaching, and the 
popular upheaval, resulting in the fortunate, 
but in many ways unjust, laws of separa- 
tion of State and Church in France. Judge 
William D. Harriman of Ann Arbor gave 
the address of the day, entitled ‘‘ Marcus 
Aurelius and his times.”” The rise and rapid 
spread of Christianity in the early centuries, 
the history and conditions of the times, lead- 
ing up to the birth of Marcus Aurelius, his 
eatly boyhood, his rise to manhood, and the 
life and character of the man were points 
most admirably brought out by the speaker. 
Rev. E. C. Smith of Hinsdale lead in the 
discussion, in which Mr. Spence of the Peo- 
ple’s Liberal Church of Aurora, Mr. Backus, 
and Mr. Gorton took part, each speaker 
voicing the. sentiments of Judge Harriman 
in saying that Marcus Aurelius showed 
strength and sweetness blended together in 
one person, his attitude one of trust, and 
that a purer, sweeter soul never passed to 
the presence of the heavenly Father. Act- 
ing upon Mr. Hawley’s suggestion at the 
October meeting, the first social meeting of 
the Associate Alliance will be held at the 
Church of the Messiah in January, date to be 
announced later. Emma C. Baker, Secre- 
tary. 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY ScHOOoL UNION 
oF Boston.—Following the usual custom, 
the December meeting did not deal so 
much with the practical problems of the 
Sunday-school, as with the expression of the 
Christmas spirit, as shown in song and story. 
The meeting greatly enjoyed the songs pro- 
vided by a chorus from the Sunday-school 
of the Church of the Disciples. Beside the 
carols, our Statement of Faith and Covenant 
which have recently been put to music by 
Mr. Lynes, the musical director of the school, 
were also sung. Rev. John Snyder charmed 
the audience with his very delightful reading 
of Dickens’s Christmas Carol. And, since 
Mr. Snyder is now a well-known playwright, 
it might be added that the reading called 
forth at its close the prolonged applause of 
a genuine “curtain-raiser.’’ Edna H. Steb- 
bins, Secretary. 


Churches. 


DorcCHESTER, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
E. R. Shippen: The First Parish Branch of 
the Alliance is looking forward with especial 
pleasure to the January meeting, at 2.30, 
on the afternoon of the 2d, at which Rev 
S. J. Barrows of New York will be the guest 
and speaker. Mr. Barrows’s address will be 
on the Liberal Movement in France, one of 
the important topics in the course of study 
planned by the National Alliance in prepa- 
ration for the coming International Council 
next September. The wide circle of Mr 
Barrows’s old friends and parishioners will 
not only appreciate this opportunity to hear 
his address, but to wish him personally a 
Happy New Year. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all interested, both men and 
women. 
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Dover, N.H.—First Unitarian Society of 
Christians, Rev. W. R. Clarke: The record 
of bequests to the church by the will of the 
late James W. Bartlett in the Register for 
December 6 should be corrected to read as 
follows: Property amounting to ~ nearly 
$10,000 is bequeathed to the church for 
various purposes. $2,000, on the execution 
of the will comes to the permanent church 
fund, and $1,000, the interest on which is to 
be expended by the church for the worthy 


poor of Dover without regard to religious 
At the expiration of a certain © 


affiliation. 
trust $1,000 is left to the church in the same 
way for charitable purposes and $1,000 comes 
to the church directly. In the course of time 
the Bartlett estate, assessed at $4,500, in- 
cluding ample grounds and a dignified old 
house, will come into possession of the church 
for use as a parsonage. 


HarTForD, Conn.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. Jabez T. Sunder- 
land: The large auditorium of Unity Church 
was well filled, in spite of the severe storm, 
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The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home, 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
ieee raacions bi poe. Fac Cae . 

pplications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free aaa e. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed te 

meet increasing demands. 


e e Bag i. igre. BSc e 
ev.C.R. ot, Sec’y; Hen ckering, Treas. ; 
Parker B. Field, Superintendentes 7"? 

277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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on Sunday evening, December 9, when Mr. 
Sunderland was installed as minister of the 
society. The size of the congregation was 
an indication of promise, both pastor and 
people must feel very much encouraged. 
Mr. Sunderland comes to this important 
post with a record of conspicuous successes 
at home and abroad, notably in London, 
England, a twenty-years’ pastorate at Ann 
Arbor, and a large work at Toronto, Canada, 
With large experience, vigorous health, re- 
markably varied resources, a deeply relig- 
ious but progressive spirit, and the aid of his 
distinguished wife, great things may well be 
expected of this settlement. The instal- 
lation services were extremely interesting 
and impressive. Rey. Dr. J. H. Crooker of 
Boston opened the service and offered the 
prayer of installation, and at the close spoke 
a brief word of appreciation of Rev. Joseph 
Waite, the former minister of the church, 
. whose memory is very dear to the parish. 
Rev. Dr. William S. Morgan of Derby of- 
fered the invocation and read the Scripture 
lesson. Mr. Charles D. Francis, president 
of the society, gave the address of welcome 


to the church; Rev. Alfred Free of Northamp- | 


ton extended the right hand of fellowship; 
Rev. Dr. John Coleman Adams of the Uni- 
versalist church spoke the work of welcome 
to the city; Rev. George Batchelor gave the 
charge to the minister; and Rev. A. P. 
Reccord of Springfield addressed the con- 
gregation, charging them to do the things in 
co-operation with their minister that would 
make the church a power for good in the 
community. The choir furnished most ac- 
ceptable music, and at the close of the ser- 
vices a most hearty fellowship meeting was 
held in the vestry where the warmest spirit 
of friendship seemed to pervade all hearts, 
and make everybody happy and hopeful. 
The sermon by Rey. Thomas R. Slicer of 
New York City was an illuminating exposi- 
tion of one of Paul’s great texts (2 Cor. v. 
20), with earnest and instructive applica- 
tions to the problems of our present life. It 
was listened to with marked attention. The 
sermon illustrated by story and argument 
how men are to be ‘‘ Ambassadors for Christ.’’ 


Personal. 


It has been widely reported in the daily 
press that Rev. John Haynes Holmes of 
Dorchester, Mass., has been called to the 
pulpit of the Church of the Messiah in New 
York. It is also announced that Mr. Holmes 
is considering the question and will report his 
decision to his own church next Sunday. 
It is not customary with us and commonly 
not by the churches considered desirable to 
print reports of calls before they are answered, 
but in this case the daily press has given 
‘such publicity to the call both on account of 
the youth and reputation of the preacher and 
the importance of the parish that to omit 
a notice of it would seem like intentional 
neglect. 


Smoking is in an extraordinary degree 
conducive to sheer idleness, to intellectual 
vacuity and bodily inertia, from the de- 
ceptive resemblance which it bears to an 
occupation. 
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Carry it about fromroom to room. 
danger. 


Every heater warranted. 


latest 
throughout and nickel 


and satisfactory. 


Every house has its 
cold room. Abnormal weather 

” conditions, inadequate stove or 
furnace heat often result in some particular 
part of the house being cold and cheerless. 
can make home warm and cheerful with the 


PERFECTION 


Oil Heater 


_ (Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


Smokeles device prevents smoke and smell. 
as a lamp. All parts easily cleaned. 
bossed. Holds 4 quarts of oil and burns 9 hours. 
heat. Two finishes—nickel and japan. Handsome, useful, reliable. 
If not at your dealer’s write our 
Nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


Tre Rayo Lamp 


you can buy. 


bright, steady light at lowest cost. 
plated. 
whether library, dining-room, parloror bedroom, Safe 

very lamp warranted, Write to 
nearest agency If not at your dealer's. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


4427 


To Heat 
Cold Rooms 


You 


Turn wick high or low—there’s no 
Easy to operate 
Brass oil fount beautifully em- 
Gives intense « 


is the best Jam 
for all-roun 
household use 
Equipped with 
Improved burner. Gives 
Made of brass 
Suitable for any room 


The 


MacDuffie Schoo 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 


girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 


with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
| and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop | 


for mechanic arts. Stroug teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and business. ‘oung boys in separate build- 
i Dr . E. WHITE, Rock Ridge 


Ek Address ‘. 
all, Wellesley Hills, Masz. 


Massachusetts | 


schools in New England. Limited to thirty | 


The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., | 


Educational 


Daughters of the late 
ni well-known educator, 


The Misses Allen xet-known educator 


LLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
CTOBER 1, 1906. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL &; 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


| Beautifully situated in the heart of the ‘‘college coun- 
try.” Well known for its pleasant atmosphere and high 
| grade of scholarship. Outdoor and winter sports. For 
catalogue, address 

CAROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 

| and women for the Present Day 
|Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
| catalogue address the President, 

F. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


| POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes can 
| be fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal 
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Individual 
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Pleasantries. 


Maud (earnestly): “‘I want to ask you a 
question, George.” George (also earnestly) : 
“What is it, dearest?” Maud (still earn- 
estly): “If you had never met me, would 
you have loved me just the same ?”’—Sacred 
Heart Review. 


“Do you know,” said the man in the gray 
ulster, “that police statistics show a total of 
nearly twenty thousand persons who are 
reported missing every year?’ “More than 
half of them aren’t missed at all. They only 
think they are,’ responded the pessimistic 
man.—Exchange. 


He called for a city beautiful; 
He shouted it day by day; 
He wanted a city where noise was not, 
Where the spirit of art should sway ; 
He wanted a city that should be fair, 
Where filth might never be seen, 
And forgot, in spite of the zeal he had, 
To keep his back yard clean. 
—The Congregationalist. 


A Radical speaker said, ‘‘The Tories keep 
dragging the Home-rule red herring across 
our path, but it misses fire every time.” It 
was a Unionist M.P. who in a recent speech 
spoke to the following effect: ‘‘This is the 
marrow of the education act, and it would 
not be taken out by Dr. Clifford or anybody 
else. It was founded on a granite founda- 
tion, and spoke in a voice not to be drowned 
by sectarian clamor.” 


-In a Massachusetts town an Italian re- 
cently applied for naturalization papers. 
He was asked if he belonged to any society 
or organization inimical to the government 
of the United States. This was a poser, and 
had to be explained to him. A gleam of 
intelligence overspread his face, and he re- 
plied, ““Yes, I am a Democrat.”’ The judge 
laughed at the joke on his party, and granted 
the Italian his papers.—Youth’s Companion, 


A young lady was acting temporarily as 
hostess, and was much occupied. One of her 
admirers, a nervous and absent-minded 
lover, had determined to bring affairs to a 
point that evening. He didn’t get a chance, 


“Afterward,” says the object of his ill-starred | 


devotion, “I found this memorandum on the 
floor, where he had dropped it in his agitation. 
It read thus: ‘Mention rise in salary. Men- 
tion loneliness. Mention pleasure in her 
society. Mention prospects from Uncle 
Jim. Never loved before. Propose.’’?— 
Collier’s W eekly. 


Here are two stories ascribed to Rev. 
Mark Guy Pearse. One is of a curate, who, 
preaching about Zaccheus, said that the 
tree he got up represented ‘‘the Church.” 
Next day one of his hearers said: “I was 
very much interested in your sermon yes- 
terday. I was listenin’ very attentive for 
what you didn’t say.” ‘Oh, and what might 
the application be that has occurred to you?” 
“Why, Zaccheus had to come down out of 
that tree before he could go with the Lord 
Jesus.” The other is of a vicar who re- 
marked, ‘The Church of England lifts her 
head, a light-house of the world,” on which 
a Methodist promptly replied, ‘Church of 
England a light-house, is it? What do a 
light-house do? Why, stands ’pon the rocks 
callin’ out to the ships: ‘There’s danger ’ere! 
Keep away from me.’” 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARDs@ 


GOLDSMITHS 
SILVERSMITHS 
¢ IMPORTERS 

Designers and Makers of 
fine Hall and Mantel Clocks. 

Bronzes from the foundries of 

i|Barbedienne, Glin & others. 

Makers of Electric’ Gas 

Lighting Fixtures 
Experts in Indirect v 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St, cor. West, 
Boston, Massachusetts.|} 
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URRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tei. 1211-2 Oxford 


Wells BURA GE CO. 


LATE WITH 
FRENCH CO. 


AINE TNE CIA GLASSHANE 


SUITABLE 
Christmas Gitts 


Automobile Subjects in 
Plates, Salads, Jugs and Steins 
King’s Ware in Jugs, Steins, 
Tobacco Jars and Loving Cups 
Minton’s Rose-bud Pattern in Water 
Sets, Bread and Milk Sets, Toilet 
Boxes and Trays, Candlesticks, etc. 
Delft Window Boxes, 
Ferneries, Placques, and Panels 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1906 cocscecccecccessescoes $40,702,691.55 
CPABILitiEs BM ce ccenna wacai ol uaascnees 36,600,270.95 14 BOYLSTON STREET 
$4,102,420.60 3! 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with OPPOsiiz ARLINGTON e 


or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D. F. APPEL, Secreta: 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secy. 
| GOODWILL aa ae 
Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works POSUNGS..MASS.| THE DICKENS BOOTHS 
HASTINGS Co at the Shuman Corner are the best place 


in Boston to buy useful Christmas presents. 
FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED | 827 


is promoted by the interchange of 
useful gifts at Christmas. 


ALL SIZES 


GIFTS FOR LADIES 


Eiderdown Garments, Gloves, Slippers, 
Furs, Umbrellas, Neckwear, Hosiery. 


Health Cereals. 


PANSY FLOUR ake and Biscuit 


Unlike all GIFTS FOR GENTLEMEN 
Smoking Jackets, Lounging and Bath 
Robes, Gloves, Umbrellas, Slippers, Neck- 
wear, Travelling Bags, and every requisite 
for the well-appointed wardrobe. 


FARWELL & RHINES, WATERTOWN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
. » » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, | * } eae 0. | 
BOSTON. | Porton’ 


“HURCH FACTURERS 3 
Fag | AURCH .xcseees JOHN PRAY &SONS CO. 


AT MANU- J 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


